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I 


T IS perhaps not too much to say that a large proportion of our 
present-day ills and troubles is directly traceable to false, preju- 
diced, and generally unscientific thinking. True scientific thinking 
would never have tolerated the fantastic orgy of speculation of the 
last decade, or the equally fantastic excesses in which those who bene- 
fited thereby indulged. Individuals who are in the habit of thinking 
“straight’’ do not invest in enterprises of which they know little or 
nothing; they do not mortgage their homes in order to buy expensive 
luxuries or get rich overnight; nor do they look down on their friends 
and acquaintances who refuse to do these things. We still spend 
millions of dollars annually on worthless or positively harmful nos- 
trums—beauty aids and quack remedies; we buy almanacs that pre- 
dict the weather for a year in advance; we judge a man by his facial 
characteristics; we vote for or against him because of his clothes, or 
his religion, or his wife’s personality. We still have mediums, sooth- 
sayers, phrenologists, palmists, mind readers, and astrologers patron- 
ized and supported by persons in all walks of life. 

These things are not confined to one class or level of society. They 
are common practice. There are few, if any, of us from the most 
exalted to the most lowly who are not daily guilty of prejudiced, un- 
scientific thinking and action. Is it any wonder, then, that our social 
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organization, our political machinery, our economic structure, and 
even our educational programs are not more satisfactory or stable? 
As long as we place in positions of leadership and tolerate men and 


women whose acts are guided by the same unscientific thinking that 


put them there, we may continue to have and to expect wars, depres- 
sions, unemployment, Nazi triumphs, Scottsboro cases, and the like. 

It is often said that this is an age of science. Perhaps it is, for a 
few scientists; but the habit of scientific thought has scarcely touched 
the vast majority of us. Every day, with never a thought about the 
method that made them possible, we use the comforts and conven- 
iences science has provided. We teach science in our schools so that 
pupils may pass examinations, but it is highly improbable that many 
of them form habits of thinking that will be of value later. In fact, 
what evidence we have on the matter indicates that no systematic 


attempt is being made anywhere in our secondary schools to develop 


scientific habits of thought. 

In the situation that now confronts us, we hear much about eco- 
nomic planning, restriction of the activities of certain types of enter- 
prises, programs for reduction of war debts, revision of tariffs, and 
public works, to mention only a few measures. These are all of 
importance in the amelioration of our present difficulties. \If we are 
to avoid catastrophes in the future, however, something far more 
fundamental and lasting must be undertaken. Really basic and perma- 
nent improvement must come out of the improvement of man himself 
and this can be accomplished only through education. By this means 
alone can we hope to develop a society in which the individual may 
be counted on to act sanely and rationally in times of emergency, a 
society in which he works for the general good rather than for selfish 
personal ends. 


II 


It must be admitted that education as conceived and carried out in 
the past has apparently failed completely either to modify the situa- 
tion or to prepare us to cope with it. We do not know, of course, 
how much worse conditions might have been with an entirely different 
system of education, or no system at all, but we do know that misery 
under such galling circumstances has never been more widespread 
than it is to-day. We conclude, therefore, that whatever education 
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has been trying to do is at least insufficient’ If we ask ourselves why 
this is so, the answer is not far to seek. The school has been largely 
concerned with imparting information to its pupils. We have made 
them memorize and recite dates, boundaries, exports, tables, rules, 
theorems, properties, and what not. Few, if any, of the subjects 
taught in elementary or high school require much else. We have 
poured facts into the more or less docile pupil until he could repro- 
duce enough of them to pass a Regents’ examination, or until he could 
hold no more. Now we are slowly coming to realize that this kind 
of education is not meeting the needs of the times. Facts are im- 
portant things to think with—indispensable—but not much good 
unless they are used for some purpose other than to pass examinations. 
In other words, the acquisition of facts may not be regarded as an 


end in itself, but merely as a means to ends. The greatest problem 


is to find out what these ends may be. 

Among the most frequently mentioned aims of education is that 
of the development of attitudes. One hears and reads much about 
them, particularly in the field of human social behavior. As emo- 
tionalized reaction patterns, they are strong, motivating factors. 
Our attitudes toward social and political institutions, toward home 
and family relationships, toward the natural environment, and toward 
the achievements of science and the machine determine much of what 
we do and how we act. For these reasons, the development of de- 
sirable attitudes and the replacement or modification of undesirable 
ones are generally recognized as a major objective of education. 

In order to produce desired attitudes, it seems necessary to know 
something of their fundamental nature. This is a technical question 
about which a great deal has been written and little proved. There 
seems to be substantial evidence, however, to support the belief that 
attitudes are based upon habits of thinking. Certainly our experience 
with attitudes and observation of their manifestations support this 
point of view. They are more or less automatic, depending—other 
things being equal—upon how deeply they have been implanted; they 
are constant to the same situation; they are acquired, not inherited, 
and they may be modified through experience. These are characteris- 
tics of attitudes and also of habits. It is assumed in this discussion, 
therefore, that attitudes have their foundation in habits of thinking 
or responding. 
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If the importance of attitudes as motivators and determiners of be- 
havior, and their foundation in habits of thinking, be accepted as a 
working hypothesis, we may bring together the various propositions 
thus far stated or implied in this discussion and proceed to the main 
point under consideration. It seems first of all that in our present 
international crisis, but far more as a safeguard for the future, we 
need a continuing program for the development of habits of careful, 
unprejudiced, scientific thinking, not in a few leaders but in everyone: 
It is manifestly impossible for us to lift ourselves by our boot straps, 
intellectually no less than physically. We cannot by some miraculous 
process make everyone socially minded, kind, and generous overnight, 
\. nor can we in the space of a few months or years eradicate ignorance, 
illiteracy, and selfishness. But we can formulate a plan of action 
which aims to modify the attitudes of the individual—his habits of 
thinking, if you please—so that his actions will be guided by sound, 
appropriate attitudes that are in keeping not only with an age of 
science but with the type of world in which we live and the type of 
problems it presents. 

In view, therefore, of what has been said about present social and 
economic conditions, the unscientific thinking that has caused and tol- 
erated them, and the importance of attitudes as determiners of be- 
havior, the following points merit careful consideration: 

1. The scientific attitude is one of the most desirable for individ- 
uals to acquire. 

2. The scientific attitude, like other attitudes, is based upon habits 
of thinking which can be defined. 

3. These habits of thinking can be developed in the pupil just as 
other habits can. 

4. The results of such training can be measured. 


It is the purpose of this discussion to present the theory and sup- 
porting evidence bearing on the first two points. Most of what has 
already been presented bears witness to the desirability of the scien- 
tific attitude. The remainder of this article gives additional evidence 
on‘ this point, and attempts to define the scientific attitude in terms 
of habits of thinking. Discussion of points three and four will appear 
in later issues of THE RECORD. 
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IV 


Before going further with the discussion of the desirability of the 
scientific attitude, it will be defined in terms of habits of thinking. 
The discussion may then proceed in much more specific terms than is 
possible without such a definition. Because attitudes cannot be ob- 
served directly but only through their manifestations in behavior, 
the definition must obviously depend on subjective analysis. In at- 
tempting an analysis of the scientific attitude, the writings of such 
authorities as Dewey and Pearson are available for consultation. A 
study of the literature on the subject and a careful consideration of 
the characteristics of the scientific attitude as they appear to the 
writer, resulted in a description which consists of six fundamental 
habits of thinking. These habits are: 


1. Habit of accuracy in all operations, including calculation, ob- 
servation, and report. 

Habit of intellectual honesty. 

Habit of open-mindedness. 

Habit of suspended judgment. 

Habit of looking for true cause and effect relationships. 

Habit of criticism, including self-criticism. 


re? 


The first habit, that of accuracy in all operations, including calcu- 
lation, observation, and report, is not only an indispensable part of 
the scientific attitude but a very desirable habit in any case. It seems 
fairly obvious that inaccuracy in calculation, observation, or report 
is incompatible with high-grade scientific research. This habit is no 
less desirable in everyday life, and inaccuracy there is often fraught 
with much more undesirable consequences. If the chemist makes a 
very small error in the determination of the exact atomic weight of 
an element, the population as a whole may be little affected. How- 
ever, if those responsible for the ill-fated Akron had judged weather 
conditions differently, perhaps seventy-three lives could have been 
spared. The switchman of packed subway trains may by a slight 
inaccuracy endanger the safety of several thousand persons. The 
inaccuracies of bankers and investment houses, willful or otherwise, 
have caused thousands to lose their homes and the savings of a life- 
time. Inaccurate diagnosis of economic conditions has contributed to 
the existence and continuance of widespread misery. 
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The second basic habit is intellectual honesty. It is the habit of 
sticking to the facts and refraining from exaggeration, of admitting 
being in the wrong when proved so. It involves submerging personal 
bias and prejudice. There is an intellectual honesty, an honesty in 
dealing with ideas and facts, just as there is an honesty in matters of 
property. No man is intellectually honest nor has he the scientific 
attitude if he permits personal pride, bias, prejudice, or ambition to 


cause him in any way to pervert the truth. 7, 


Censorship of the press and the deliberate perversions of fact by 
that same press are common examples of intellectual dishonesty. The 
distribution of bank statements, either unintelligible to the layman or 
so arranged as to give misleading impressions without actually falsify- 
ing, is an example of the type of intellectual dishonesty with which 
many of us have lately come face to face. Examples are not confined 
to politics or business. Individual researches and even large-scale 
inquiries have been undertaken and carried out to “prove” that a cer- 
tain thing is true or that something else is not true. Under such con- 
ditions it is extremely difficult for intellectual honesty to prevail. It 
seems desirable from every standpoint to cultivate in our pupils the 
habit of not compromising with truth, at least in so far as truth can 
be established. 

The third habit is that of open-mindedness. It is one of the 
habits most generally mentioned in descriptions of the scientific atti- 
tude. It is taken here to mean a willingness to consider new facts, 
a sort of “eyes-and-ears-open”’ policy that precludes the acceptance 
of any solution as final and ultimate. It involves the constant revision 
and editing of opinions and conclusions through the reception and 
assimilation of additional data. If the physicist had stopped twenty 
years ago and assumed that his science was complete and closed (as 
indeed some did), if he had believed that there were no new facts to 
be discovered, our present-day concept of the nature of matter would 
probably still be unknown. However, he kept his mind open, did not 
accept the atom as the final and ultimate indivisible unit of matter, 
and consequently we have to-day a greatly revised notion of the 
nature of matter and of the universe. How much better to teach the 
habit of open-mindedness, of willingness to consider new facts, than 
to have minds closed to the study of new evidence, secure in a bigotry 
that knows the answer to everything! 
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In the social situation, open-mindedness is particularly needed. - 


We are usually so bound by tradition in politics, finance, and other 


matters dealing with the public welfare that it seems impossible at 
' times to get anything done except as it has always been done. Cam- 


paigns have been made many times on the principle of upholding the 
good old traditions at any cost. Often reports of survey commis- 
sions that included in their membership the best minds available have 


\ been discarded because they did not agree with the convictions of 


their sponsors. 

There are some who decry the danger of making persons so open- 
minded that they lack convictions on anything. No doubt there are 
individuals of this type for whom training in open-mindedness would 
be harmful rather than helpful, but the vast majority of our “average 
citizens” are seldom characterized by lack of positive opinion or 
definite conclusions on any subject. 

Closely related to the foregoing habit of open-mindedness is the 
habit of suspended judgment. Open-mindedness implies a willingness 
to consider new facts more or less thrust upon one; suspended judg- 
ment implies the habit of actually looking for such facts and of wait- 
ing for all available ones before coming to a final conclusion. It 
means holding in the tendency to make snap judgments or to jump at 
conclusions. This habit seems especially dependent upon mental 
maturity for its development. Children are notably prone to jump 
at conclusions without sufficient facts to substantiate them. The child 
sees its mother don a hat and immediately concludes that she is going 
“bye-bye.” The young city lad has heard much about the “hick” 
from the country; consequently he despises everyone who comes from 
a farm as being “dumb.” Most of us are guilty of making snap judg- 
ments at times. 

By experience that is not always pleasant, one learns not to jump 
at conclusions. One learns that a warm day in April is not always an 
indication that it is safe to go outdoors without hat or coat, and that 
filling the gas tank of the family car to-day is not to be taken as 
proof that it will not be necessary to do so again to-morrow. The 
“hunch” of the scientist which often leads to significant findings may 
appear on the surface to be a snap judgment, but as a matter of fact 
it is, in all probability, the result of the synthesis of much previous 
experience and training, being more in the nature of a scientific hy- 
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pothesis. Making snap judgments is a costly process that often 
results in misery and suffering. Many of the greatest wars of history 
can be traced directly to ill-considered decisions. If most of us had 
more of the “scientific caution” as part of our habit systems, the ma- 
jority of our cure-alls, personal as well as social, would die a quick 
and painless death. 

The fifth habit is a functioning conviction of the universal opera- 
tion of the law of cause and effect. Kilpatrick has pointed out that 
most of our false thinking about getting rich quick is due to failure 
to appreciate cause and effect relations. A young man who tries to 
achieve a fortune without working for it, even though he succeed, 
is going against a fundamental principle of science as well as of life. 
There is no way by which stocks can be made to increase in value 
forever, as we were assured they could be a few years ago. More 
common examples of such unscientific thinking are to be seen in our 
store of unfounded beliefs. Is there a rainbow after the thunder- 
storm? If so, is it a sign of a covenant with Jehovah, or is it the 
bending of light rays as they pass through droplets of water? Chil- 
dren and people with childlike minds are notably superstitious. Lucky 
pieces, walking under a ladder, horsehairs turning into snakes, falling 
stars, black cats, and the myriads of other superstition-ridden phe- 
nomena of everyday life are strong evidence of wrong habits of think- 
ing. These, as well as many more harmful ones, may be removed by 
substituting correct habits of thinking with respect to causes and 
effects. 

Finally there is the habit of criticism, including self-criticism. The 
habit of looking at suggested explanations, natural occurrences, pro- 
posed remedies, and the like, with a critical eye is certainly a desirable 
characteristic. This is not what is commonly known as the habit of 
fault-finding. It means rather the habit of exercising all the powers 
of careful judgment and evaluation. It is highly important that this 
habit be developed to displace the laissez-faire attitude which exists 
to-day. If more of us had the habit of criticism, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that racketeering, corrupt politics, oil scandals, and all the rest 
would soon be out of business. We should have, instead of a forty 
per cent vote at elections, twice that much or more. 

Self-criticism is a no less desirable habit. Criticizing one’s own 
behavior is perhaps even more fundamental than criticizing that of 
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others. Binet regarded the power of self-criticism as one of the 
three fundamental attributes of intelligence. We do not propose to 
demonstrate that the individual’s power of self-criticism can be in- 
creased. We are here concerned entirely with the matter of increas- 
ing his disposition to use the power he has by forming the habit of 
doing so. From our point of view, it seems better to have individual 
A, who possesses five units of critical power, form the habit of using 
all five properly and to the fullest extent, than to have B, who pos- 
sesses twenty-five such units, use them improperly or not at all. 

There may be other habits that contribute to the scientific attitude. 
Other habits might be mentioned and defended as elements in it. We 
may grant this possibility without hesitation since it seems unneces- 
sary to our present purpose to have a complete and minute inventory 
of such habits. Nevertheless, it may be said in defense of those listed 
that an individual who is habitually accurate, who correctly interprets 
cause and effect relationships, who is open-minded, who does not jump 
at conclusions, who is intellectually honest, and, finally, who is criti- 
cal—would be possessed not only of the scientific attitude but also of 
a certain degree of uniqueness. Consequently the description may be 
taken as an ideal, the extent to which it is realized depending upon 
the degree to which each of the habits actually becomes a fixed part 
of the individual’s reactions to specific situations. 

The objection may be raised that these habits of thinking are those 
to be expected of the trained scientist, the laboratory research worker, 
and not of the average person. Conceived in their highest state of 
refinement, this may be true. It does not, however, in any sense make 
it less desirable or less necessary for the average person to acquire 
each of these habits in amounts substantial enough to make them 
function in everyday life. We may be certain that in the absence of 
functioning habits of scientific thinking we shall continue to have 
stock market crashes, inflations and depressions, exploitation by 
quacks and charlatans, and a thousand and one similar ills. The 
general inculcation of scientific habits of thinking will not perforce 
bring the millennium in its wake, but such teaching will result in more 
human happiness and well-being than all the memorizing and reciting 
of facts that can ever be done. 
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THE UNIVERSITY VIEWS THE HOME 


By HERBERT E. HAWKES 
Dean of Columbia College 


During the past few years the Household Arts Department of Teachers College 
has received many requests for help in connection with the problems of the home 
that have arisen out of the exigencies of the present situation. In response to 
these requests for assistance, the Department planned a Home Service Institute 
which was held during the spring semester. The Institute was opened by two 
evening programs. The first was devoted to the analysis of the responsibilities 
of the home as viewed by various institutions. On the second evening, the view- 
point was reversed and outstanding speakers representing the home put challeng- 
ing proposals to institutions in regard to their responsibilities to the modern home. 
These two meetings were followed by a series of sixteen short courses given 
by the faculty of Household Arts. 

Dean Hawkes, who represented the educational field, gave the following 
stimulating lecture on the subject, “The University Views the Home.” 


E. Jupy-Bonp 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts 
Teachers College 


HE problem which confronts the college and the home in their 

relation to the younger generation is really a single problem. A 
considerable reorganization of the functions of the various educa- 
tional agencies having to do with youth, like the school and the home, 
has taken place in recent years. Not long ago the church was sup- 
posed to be in charge of education regarding morals; the home looked 
after certain aspects of character development and manners; while 
the school busied itself with the intellectual side of things. In recent 
years, however, the scene has shifted. The church no longer occupies 
the center of the stage in moral education so far as young people are 
concerned. Now the younger generation quite often dominates, 
instead of being dominated by, the manners of the home. This very 
definitely places upon the school and the college a much greater 
responsibility than formerly for the entire education of the individual 
in regard to character and social relations, as well as intellectual de- 
velopment. With this change of emphasis it is only natural that the 
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home and the college should seem very different to each other from 
what they did twenty-five years ago. I do not mean to imply that the 
home has lost its influence over youth. I think, however, that the 
goal of the process of bringing up children is quite different from 
what it has been in other cultures and what it was in this country fifty 
years ago. One cannot give a fair picture of the home from the point 
of view of the college without a brief analysis of this change in em- 
phasis and its fundamental significance both to the individual youth 
and to society. 


I 


I think that all students of the various cultures from primitive times 
to the present agree that, by and large, the societal unit has been the 
family or clan. At any rate, it is a group of human beings who, for 
one reason or another, have established a common loyalty to it which 
nothing is supposed to shake or transcend. If one observes the family 
organization in our oldest civilizations like those of China or Japan, 
this fact is obvious. In Oriental countries the individual usually 
counts for nothing. Any evil that he may commit is not charged 
against him personally but against his family. Any good that he may 
do is not to his credit but is for the honor of the group. He does not 
aim to put himself in the foreground, neither does he have any desire 
for achievement in order to obtain personal profit or recognition. It 
is all for the family. They bear the burden of responsibility for evil 
and reap the advantage for good that may be done by any member. 
If an individual is guilty of a fault, he is not necessarily punished in 
his own person. Anyone in the family may be visited with punish- 
ment for evil done by any other member, provided someone in the 
family is held responsible for the deed. In our own country the ac- 
counts of feuds in regions like Kentucky tell the same story. If a feud 
existed between your family and mine, I would not wait to find out 
whether you were guilty of some discourtesy or insult; if you were a 
member of the wrong family I would make every effort to shoot you. 
The same tendency is found in many continental countries in which 
the ties of home are very much closer than in this country. 

It is true that in other cultures there is always a head man. In 
Japan there is the Emperor; in our American Indian tribes there is 
the Chief. In every group that serves as the unit of its society there 
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is some one person who symbolizes the group and to whom allegiance 
is often given. This, however, does not affect the general statement 
that for the great majority of people the family or clan is the influ- 
ence which molds them, and the object of their loyalty. The man one 
hears the most about is the great man who is the exception to this 
general situation. The leader is and always has been the exception, 
while those who follow the leader are the rule. 

Only in recent years and in the United States has this culture pat- 
tern been consciously thrown into the discard. Varying from place to 
place and to a certain extent from decade to decade, the trend during 
the last fifty years has certainly been in the direction of training the 
individual to consider himself, instead of the family, as the societal 
unit, and to make a point of training each boy to consider himself the 
master of his own destiny and responsible to no one else for the kind 
of complete domination that the head of the family or the clan has 
usually possessed. So far as I can see, for the first time in the entire 
history of culture, we in the United States are making the object of 
our educational process the development of the individual. The boy 
of to-day in our schools and colleges is not working for the honor of 
the family at all. He is working for himself. We are training our 
youth, both boys and girls, in the virtues of independence, self-reli- 
ance, initiative, imagination, and all the other individual qualities 
which bear fruit in the further development and recognition of the 
person himself rather than in loyalty to the group. 


II 


I think that one is safe in asserting that when an age-long tradition 
is modified or discarded, the period of readjustment is bound to be 
difficult and full of ambiguities. There is nothing in the germ plasm 
which would furnish an urge toward loyalty to the family or group 
rather than the individual. But there is certainly something in the 
mores and culture of the race which tends very strongly in that direc- 
tion, and we are breaking away from these mores. Consequently, 
when a boy leaves such shelter as his family provides and comes to 
college—master of his own destiny which he realizes must be devel- 
oped through his own efforts—it is inevitable that a period of adjust- 
ment unparalleled in its difficulty will be experienced. It is unavoid- 
able that in many, if not in most cases, the instinctive feeling on the 
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part of the boy that the responsibility is now his and not the family’s 
will result in a condition of fear, of inadequacy, of anxiety, and per- 
haps of inability to meet the situation. Suddenly to transfer the 
entire weight of responsibility for making decisions from a respon- 
sible group or family to a single individual youth involves the risk 
that the inexperienced boy may be unable to make the necessary deci- 
sions wisely and without error. At any rate he will be likely to feel 
his inadequacy for the task. This change from a group unit into an 
individual unit means a change in the whole theory of carrying on a 
college. It makes our task a much more serious and difficult one, 
not only because of its novelty but because of the fact that there are 
so many inherent hazards and complexities. 

There is no opportunity at this time to analyze the changes in the 
gentle art of running a college that this shift in the societal unit has 
brought about. It has been responsible for a revolution in the cur- 
riculum of our schools and colleges; it is the basic reason for the 
organization of the whole system of personnel work; it has necessi- 
tated the development of patience on the part of college deans with 
youth whose only loyalty seems to be to their own way and whose 
interest is in their own distinction. 

The boys who come to our colleges do not realize the change in 
cultural pattern which our present-day’ mode of education implies. 
I doubt if their parents and teachers often appreciate it. It is, how- 
ever, a crucial point not only in the attitude of the teacher toward 
the work of the school and college but in the attitude of the college 
toward the home and its influence. If the school and the home are 
to act as a unit in an educational process of which the central feature 
is the training of the individual as the ultimate unit in society, it 
follows as a corollary that the age-long attitude of unreasoning and 
absolute authority on the part of parents in the home must be given 
up. It means that the chief aim of parents must be to develop to the 
utmost the capacity of their children to manage their own affairs in 
order that going to school and to college will not involve too great a 
discontinuity in their development. 


III 


So much for the theory which lies back of the common problem 
which school and home must attack. To-day when the boy arrives 
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in college he feels that he is thrown into solitary combat with fate 
and circumstance without the group support that has been afforded 
in other cultures. The effect of the plunge on the boy seems to de- 
pend partly on his inherent temperament and partly on the kind of 
home from which he comes. Some boys are broken by the experience 
and others are developed by it. I have found that the boy who 
comes from a home in which he has been protected, in which his 
decisions have been made for him, or where the standard order from 
the father or the mother is ‘‘Do this because I tell you to do it,” the 
chances are that one of two things will happen. Either the boy will 
be overcome by his inability to make decisions, and will be thrown 
about like a chip on the waves, or he will feel that at last he has the 
freedom for which he has always secretly yearned, and he will rush 
about trying everything, chiefly undesirable things, in order to “see 
life,” as he calls it. 1 would remark parenthetically that when a boy 
says that he wants to see life he usually means that he wants to see 
the worst side of life. Perhaps this is because it is the side that he 
has never seen at home, and he feels that it is needed to round out 
his experience. 

In the course of my office procedure I see a great number of par- 
ents. I hasten to remark that the parents I see, unlike the reports 
that one sometimes hears from cynical teachers and administrators, 
seem to me on the whole not a bad lot. The exceptions, however, are 
so conspicuous and so easily dramatized that they tend to give the 
entire group of parents a reputation that they by no means deserve. 
The attitudes of parents toward their children are so various as to 
render them impossible of generalization. I am certain, however, 
that those parents who regard their children as still almost members 
of their own bodies are preparing themselves for trouble when the 
time for leaving the home nest arrives. Many parents even now seem 
never to have realized that they have brought a new personality into 
the world, and that their responsibility is not to make the child just 
like themselves, but by easy stages and tactful suggestion to prepare 
him to steer his own craft effectively toward a worthy end. 

With things going as they are, there is no use in saying that the 
individual ought not to occupy the center of the stage. It is the spirit 
of the time and the culture in which we are placed, for better or 
worse, and we might as well accommodate ourselves to it. We 
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simply cannot get the chicken back into the shell once it has been 
hatched, even though it is much easier to take care of it in that 
sheltered condition. The whole tendency of our education and our 
home training is in the direction of making the individual responsible 
to himself for his goal and for his progress along the path by which 
he goes toward that goal. In order to fit into this mode of living the 
home has a problem that is not difficult to see but difficult to solve. It 
is more delicate and more influential than anything that the school or 
college can possibly accomplish. It means that at all costs the affec- 
tion and respect of the child must be retained by the parent. By force 
of example and family environment, respect for the comfort and 
rights of others must be a matter of habit. This means good man- 
ners and a sense of courtesy. Tolerance for the opinions of those 
who hold different opinions, without giving up one’s own standards 
of what is lovely and of good report, must be in the very air that 
our children breathe. Courage to stand for what one believes, 
combined with a sense of responsibility for the results of what one 
decides to do and to think, is another of the pillars on which an 
independent but socially possible personality must rest. And, finally, 
a conscious attitude of trust in the fundamental Good which is the 
support and background of all our efforts must be the warp of the 
fabric which each individual must weave for himself. If the home 
can send to the school and the college youth immersed in these values, 
there will be no sense of discontinuity when the boy or the girl 
passes from the home into the larger life of his world. 


SOME ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATION" 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 


I 


HERE is an old proverb that says, “Men do more things by 

habit than through reason,” and I suspect that I express a con- 
ventional doubt when I ask, ‘“‘Why try to describe what are essentials 
in education?” What does it matter? Will we not go on doing in 
the schools just the same things that have been always done? 

In one of O’Henry’s most delightful stories, the author dramatizes 
this fatalistic philosophy. The youth David, starting from his 
father’s house to see the world, comes to a crossroad. Which road he 
takes matters not at all. It is his destiny to die by the silver-mounted 
pistol of the Marquis de Beaupertuys. Fate follows him. The end 
is predetermined. There is absolutely nothing to do about it. 

Despite a sanction of proverbial worth, everyday judgment is 
against the fatalistic view. The terms, ‘national destiny,” “the 
destiny of the race,” “the destiny of the Japanese people,” are 
familiar examples of current expressions of fatalism. But no one 
believes for a moment that an irrevocable fate is urging on Japan toa 
particular end, and least of all do those so believe who declare with 
great confidence what this end is to be. On the contrary, the pro- 
tagonists of any particular destiny are unusually busy to see that 
events happen in accord with the particular fate advocated. Instead 
of sitting like the figure on our silver coin looking ever backward, 
their faces are toward a future that they have idealized for the cause 
they represent. The destiny of the youth David is an admirable 
plot for a story, but there is nothing realistic about it. Education is 
in the hands of the American people. Its destiny depends upon us 
rather than upon any fortuitous turn of the wheel of fate. Thus, at 
the outset we declare that Omar Khayyam’s song is not ours: 


* An address delivered at the Conference on The Improvement of Education During the Depres- 
sion, held at Teachers College in the spring of 1933. 
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The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


No, that song and the silver-mounted pistol of the Marquis de Beau- 
pertuys symbolize the same thing. That is the talk of national destiny 
that does nothing to promote it. That is the smug satisfaction with a 
world where better living cannot go on, a doomed purpose that cannot 
be challenged, a fate that cannot be altered. 

But we have come to a crossroad. Facing an unprecedented social 
and economic disaster, we are being forced to examine anew the faith 
that is in us, the direction of our efforts, and the outcomes we profess 
to seek. The road we have been traveling is an old and honorable 
highway. Nothing could be meaner than to miscall it. There are its 
excellences. We have followed those who hoped to find in Plato “all 
the intellectual life of Europe for two thousand years” or in Milton’s 
Areopagitica the formula for a free man, white, and twenty-one, and 
; consequently a humanistic and literary past has marked our educa- 
tion. Carlyle said in the years when his words were worth heeding, 
“Young men, close your Byron and open your Goethe,” but modern 
schoolmen, under the influence of the past, find it difficult to take even 
a new view, to say nothing of decisive action in a new direction. 

In The Education of Henry Adams, the author writes, “nothing 
in education is so astonishing as the amount of ignorance it accumu- 
lates in the form of inert facts.” The seven subjects that, as Presi- 
dent Butler reports, ‘‘Paris and Oxford and Cambridge knew so well 
in their earliest days,’ remain even now the chief sources from which 
education draws its subject matter. I am not unmindful of many 
significant changes in the curricula of schools of this generation, but 
I find difficulty in forgetting the stubbornness with which each small 
advance against the literary bias has been made. Much of the subject 
matter taught to children is “inert” because it is as unrelated to 
American life as the practices of the Grand Lama. In the frequent 
discussions of what are essentials and what are frills, many seem 
disposed to settle the question by reference to what Daisy Ashford 
would call ‘‘mere chronology.” High school curricula, quite uni- 
formly, present an amazing complexity of diverse purposes, unable to 
reproduce the classical past and incapable of meeting the needs of the 
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present. To many, the high school seems to be an elaborate futility, 


“wandering between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to 
be born.” 


II 


One difficulty in determining what are the essentials in education is 
the continued persistence in our thinking of the mind and body classi- 
fication. The notion of a separate and disparate body and mind, 
abandoned in scientific circles, continues to bedevil the programs of 
educational institutions. Obviously, the essentials in education are 
only partially phrased when a medieval metaphysics dominates the 
scene. This old view has been severely jostled by modern scientific 
research but the absurdities of mental training remain. Some of our 
older educational idols must be laid aside, and this is always painful. 
If we can only come out of the shadow cast by the graven image of 
the past, we will understand with science that the brain is not the sole 
organ of thinking any more than the legs are the sole organs of loco- 
motion, but that the organs of any function include the whole or- 
ganism and everything in the environment to which the individual is 
adjusting. 

The scientific view gives a new appreciation of the whole and this 
emphasis upon the whole man suggests of course that thinking may 
go on in a wide variety of experiences, and indeed that there may be 
as much significant mental content in learning to swim as in learning 
geography. Since the body is not ancillary to the mind—obviously 
body and mind are only terms of convenience and not entities—since 
the hand is as much mind as body and the sense organs as much body 
as mind, education is not limited to one avenue in its quest for the 
goal of understanding. Modern progressive educators, even, have 
difficulty in appreciating these facts, doubtless because of a deficient 
kinesthesia, so that even important and responsible officials, like many 
school teachers, are so devoted to a mind culture that they would 
much prefer to have only the brains of children come to school. 

Essentials in education, therefore, are not facts, not subjects, not 
even mental training, but rather the experiences that develop the 
functions required for living. What is an essential or a frill can be 
determined by reference to functions in life to-day. Thus, algebra, 
music, dancing, Latin, and other subjects would be judged by their 
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probable contributions to the development of functions that enable 
man to live fully and at his best. Leigh Hunt said, “I thought that 
my Horace and Demosthenes gave me a right to sit at table with 
any man,” but since even cultural values change as the needs and ideas 
of the time alter the demand for their possession, so any field of ac- 
complishment makes a place for itself only as it develops functions 
that serve individuals. 

In this analysis of essentials there appear to be five functions to 
which education should address itself. 

First is the ability to continue the race in the social institutions of 
marriage and the home. I do not propose to discuss these institu- 
tions. I assume their indispensable character. Aware of different 
views, I decline at this time to argue the matter. Continuance of 
the race is a matter of fecundity on the one hand and the ideals of 
the people concerned on the other. In the matter of fecundity, educa- 
tion has nothing to say. Here nature is supreme. In the matter of 
ideals a number of educative services share. Thus the discipline of 
an individual for athletic accomplishment, the devotion of youth to 
training and conditioning routines have value in part because they 
represent devotion to purposes and activities that supplant socially 
undesirable interests. What Dr. Prince called a “sanitary and moral 
prophylaxis”’ is in effect a substitution of wholesome for unwholesome 
interests. 

The promotion of ideals that favor the establishment of homes 
and the rearing of children has at times been considered to be the 
sole problem of society. Economic security of parents, living in- 
comes, housing, and other influences bear sharply on the problem, 
and the neglect of these has led in recent years quite naturally not to 
overemphasis but to a partial view. However, viewing home- 
making from the economic angle only is partial. Ideals count heavily 
in this question and every movement to make a better world should 
harken to Woodbridge when he writes: “The better world is not a 
better world to live in but a better living in the world. . . . The 
better world is not a substitute for the world we have, but an achieve- 
ment within it. To get a better world, we do very little to nature 
because we can do little. But we have to do a good deal to our- 
selves.”” Whatever makes for better living is an essential of a most 
indispensable kind. For such better living, society must utilize all 
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the constructive, disciplining, training, idealizing agencies that are 
available. 

The second function is the ability to work. It calls to mind Bacon's 
remark, “In the theater of man’s life, God and his angels only, should 
be lookers-on.” Regardless of the new age, the old necessities to 
procure food, to provide shelter, and to clothe oneself remain. In 
these enterprises that which is called mind plays a large part to-day, 
and that which is called body is less directly employed. When food 
was dependent upon skill in throwing the spear or casting the noose 
motor accomplishment played a prominent role but the growth of 
language, mathematics, and tools made mind preéminent. The com- 
bine replaces the sickle and the cradle, but the children born to-day 
are replicas of a remote ancestry. Sir Arthur Keith declares that 
the hand and its uses developed the brain; it was not the other way 
around. If mentality arose out of a wide variety of physical experi- 
ences, as seems indicated, not only the retention of present levels but 
the development of higher ones requires an emphasis upon the whole 
education of man. Thus, motor educations may have profound pos- 
sibilities not for organic power alone but also for mind, if the lessons 
of nature’s method are worth remembering. In a world where the 
rewards are for mind rather than for body, Sir Michael Sadler sounds 
a warning. He writes, “Perhaps . . . we have not yet given sufh- 
cient thought to the place which the training of the body through 
muscular control of hand and eye, of trunk and voice should occupy 
in the development of powers of mind.” 

If to work and sustain life were the sole purpose of living, then 
vocational excellence and mental training would be sufficient. But it 
is only one function, and in comparison with the knowledge of how to 
live, the knowledge of how to make a living seems mere buffoonery. 
Living is the central problem after all. It always has been; it is so 
to-day. Since we make our lives by the kind of experiences we have, 
then willy-nilly we have to live the lives we make. This is serious 
enough to cause even grown-ups to pause and to ask whether it is 
too late to do much about it. There is no complete escape from the 
results of past preferences. And since an individual's living is shaped 
by his experiences, he can only live the kind of life he desires by 
controlling the experiences he will have. Preferences for kinds of 
experiences are at the core of control over life. Many will remain 
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slaves to the machine, but education’s motto for every youth might 
well be plus ultra. However ambitious this vision may seem, we will 
always come to earth by facing the fact that language, mathematics, 
and tools must be provided. It is for the generalist to set minima in 
these matters. Due to his literary and scholastic bias and his limited 
kinesthetic appreciations, he requires help and guidance from the spe- 
cialist. It may be helpful for the generalist and specialist to remem- 
ber that direction without force is a weakness just as force without 
direction is a strength to be avoided. To secure the essentials educa- 
tion must balance these. 

The third function is the ability to play. This is largely an atti- 
tude of mind. It is psychological rather than physiological. Those 
who have never experienced the satisfaction that comes through well- 
performed motor play—the “dubs” or novices—fail generally to ap- 
preciate the fun others enjoy, and consequently comprise in the main 
the critics of play and sports in their various forms. One reason for 
the tremendous lag in the use of play in schools and communities is 
the fact that control of educational policy has been largely in the 
hands of those who lack a kinesthetic appreciation of play. Play can 
never be evaluated in an armchair. 

Since play is an attitude, and participation relates to proficiency, 
the business of education in this function is twofold. First, there 
must be developed the notion that play belongs in any plan for better 
living in the world and hence that all persons unable to play are 
badly or partly educated. In an economy of poverty, this conclusion 
might be challenged; in an economy of abundance its full force dare 
not be ignored. Second, every boy and girl must be educated in at 
least several forms of motor play beyond the novice or dub class and 
hence to the enjoyment level. 

The essence of good play is its neglect of ulterior ends. Its pur- 
pose arises and matures within itself. Thus playing golf for one’s 
health—a horrible use for such a noble game—is about on a par with 
dancing for health. Golf as a form of play is primarily of value as it 
engages and releases impulses, as Dewey says, “‘in ways quite different 
from those in which they are occupied and employed in ordinary 
activities.’ All good play has this quality. It is doubtless this re- 
creating power in play that leads Dewey to declare that play and art 
are “moral necessities.” 
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Anne Payson Call writing her book, The Gospel of Relaxation, 
Galsworthy analyzing the state of the world after the war, others 
commenting on the hurry, haste, and abnormal state of modern so- 
ciety, are all talking about a people who don’t know how to play. 
Truly, development of the ability to play is an essential function of 
education. 

The fourth function is the ability to live as an organism. This 
requires no extended discussion, although much could be said about 
organic power and national vitality. Of peculiar interest is the mount- 
ing number of cases of mental disease. To find more than fifty per 
cent of the beds in our hospitals occupied by persons suffering from 
mental or nervous disease, to read of prominent industrial and busi- 
ness leaders solving their financial problems by leaping from hotel 
windows, to pay the taxes required by socially minded states that 
actually care for the delinquent and mentally disabled, ought to 
arouse America to put first things first in this great experiment of 
sending the young to school. When Benson in his study of mal- 
adjusted school teachers in New York City reported that their lives 
were characterized by a complete lack of interest in dramatics, out- 
door life, dancing, sports, or play, he supported by factual study the 
observation of psychiatrists over a period of years. 

Are we so sure which is the beefsteak and which the French pastry 
in education? I tell you, we fiddle while Rome burns. The school 
that requires relief exercises for children is as pathological as the 
society that requires radio exercises for its citizens. Both practices 
indict an educational method and a social order that produce them. 

Moreover, we will be forced to examine with some care the pre- 
vailing philosophy of work and play as it operates in the school. 
The average person’s notion of work is thoroughly degenerate. The 
theory of man’s essential laziness except under the lash of necessity 
led to the fiction of the economic man, and Alexander Hamilton’s 
notion of state building led to our present mood. The doctrines of 
modern business lead not to happiness but to more factories, not to 
beauty but to more mills, not to health but to more wheat and cotton. 
What do we do with the money made from the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles? Build more factories to make more automobiles. The 
achievements of business are lauded as signs of progress and the suc- 
cess of financial enterprise set up as a goal for youth to aim at, while 
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all the time the increase in nervous and mental diseases cries aloud 
that ability to live as an organism is an essential in education. 

To attain unto wealth, we endure all sorts of absurd regimenta- 
tion. We are taught early in the schools not to let the golden mo- 
ments slip by when it would have been the part of wisdom to under- 
stand with Barrie that they are only golden when we let them slip. 
The triumphant career of technology has completely mechanized us. 
We arise to the raucous sound of an alarm clock, not having learned 
the simple fact that the way to get up in the morning is to go to bed 
the night before. We rush to work, hurry to this appointment, and 
call this maniacal craving for speed progress. We are buried from 
an apartment, serviced by uniformed attendants, who seek to keep 
the trafic moving. We have lost self in a stupid devotion to a thing 
called success. 

The fifth function is the ability to conserve individual and social 
standards and inheritances that promote a general good. This has 
many implications for education. I do not ask, for it is not neces- 
sary, whether we have been interested in character education. The 
Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence attests to 
that. But I do ask whether we have used all the character building 
agencies in the school to promote what is clearly the supreme objec- 
tive of education? Conduct of the individual is the final test of any 
education and this quality is above academic performance as “the 
clear light of the stars is above the crawling life of the lagoon.” 
President Butler in his last Annual Report says of the college student, 
“Evidence of his character-building should come first, and evidence 
of his good manners and respect and concern for others second; and 
these lacking, no amount of intellectual performance of any kind 
should win him advancement or graduation.” 

In fields that have what appear to be quite sufficient objectives, 
such as health, education must vitalize its teachings. Thus, health, 
strength, and vitality are not ends in themselves. They are significant 
only in relation to the purposes they serve. The finely educated 
athlete is our pride when he is a wholesome social force in his com- 
munity; he is our shame when he fails in his complete assignment. 
The person who is concerned only with winning, who has hysterical 
enthusiasms regarding play, who shows an ungenerous attitude and a 
narrow provincial spirit, is not educated regardless of his skills and 
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strength. In chemistry, we find that the scum floats uppermost; the 
prominence of athletes who lack even a trace of sportsmanship should 
not blind us to the clear liquid that lies beneath. Let there be no 
ambiguity on this point, however. Health, strength, and vitality are 
social assets if they serve society and social waste if they are directed 
against societal welfare. 

Obviously, therefore, education must assume a responsibility for 
declaring to the nation the kind of opportunities needed by youth so 
that social values can be achieved. We too become champions of a 
new deal, only we are concerned with playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
athletic fields, recreation centers, with music and art, and with all the 
sources and leadership for wholesome developmental and _ self- 
expressive agencies of youth. Thus appear to me some essentials of 
education. 


Ill 


When common sense has stereotyped essentials into a general prac- 
tice, then academicians will explain how they were discovered. Thus 
in the days to come when the ability to continue the race in the institu- 
tions of marriage and the home, the ability to work and to maintain 
individual and family security, the ability to play, the ability to live 
as an organism, and the ability to conserve individual and social 
standards and inheritances that promote a general good—when these 
functions are earnestly sought in education, there will be those to 
lecture upon the achievements of our generation. There are critics 
now of such proposals as there were critics who laughed at the grapes 
painted by the artist as unnatural. But the painter was satisfied when 
the birds came and pecked at them. When education carries us into 
a world of ideas much more important than ourselves, our special 
fields, or our privileged subject matter, essentials will be easy to find. 
“Unless education carries us there,” says Woodbridge, ‘‘we can never 
hope to be free from our whims, our passions, and our prejudices.” 

The destiny of the youth, David, lay in the silver-mounted pistol 
of the Marquis de Beaupertuys. There was nothing to do about it; 
the outcome was predetermined. But the functions of an education 
for American boys and girls to-day are in our hands. We stand at 
the crossroad. The highway is ahead. 
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CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY FOR USE 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


DUCATORS have generally agreed that biography is a valuable 
medium of instruction and they have made much use of it in 
connection with the teaching of literature, history, and morals. With 
the birth of educational guidance, biography assumed a new signifi- 
cance. Through the medium of a study of the life story of an indi- 
vidual who had achieved success in a certain vocation, a young person 
who contemplates entering that vocation can obtain much information 
regarding conditions of work, ways of making a start, and procedures 
conducive to progress in the field. There is also a large measure of 
inspiration and moral invigoration that comes from reading about 
the struggles and triumphs of a forerunner in the same field. 

As everyone knows, the number of biographies available for such 
study is enormous. Unfortunately, while valuable from a literary 
and historical point of view, many of them give little practical help 
to a young person who is trying to plan his career. Some of them 
relate to persons who lived long ago under social and economic condi- 
tions different from those obtaining to-day. Others pay little attention 
to the steps of professional advancement taken by a subject, concen- 
trating instead on the development of his character. Some of them 
deal with persons living in countries where conditions are quite differ- 
ent from those which an American youth will encounter. 

Another restriction to be met with in adapting biographical litera- 
ture to the ends of vocational guidance is that the lives portrayed 
represent chiefly one segment of occupational activity—the profes- 
sions—to the neglect of the trades. Biographies are more likely to 
be written about lawyers and engineers than they are about brick- 
layers and automobile repair men. 

Again, the individuals whose biographies are published are usually 
persons of some eminence, and their experience is not strictly repre- 
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sentative of the mass of workers in the occupations. In spite of this 
fact, their lives may be studied with profit by the average youth, for 
the footprints which they made are more likely to be a safe guide 
than are those left by persons of doubtful success. Does not the old 
adage advise, “Hitch your wagon to a star’’? 

In spite of these restrictions, vocational counselors have found that 
they can make effective use of biographies, though until recently their 
efforts have been concentrated on a few types of men and women ina 
few standard occupations. To the end of providing more pertinent 
materials with a more modern flavor, several lists have been com- 
piled within the past few years. In 1931 the writer published a list 
of one hundred fifty biographies representing fifty major occupational 
fields, together with an outline by means of which a pupil could study 
a biography systematically and extract its vocational lessons.’ In the 
same year Logie published a list of three hundred titles carefully 
selected on the basis of their portrayal of conditions in twoscore 
fields of work.? A still more exhaustive list was filed as an unpub- 
lished thesis in Teachers College Library.* 

Since these lists were made, biographies have continued to pour 
from the press. From those appearing within the last three years the 
writer has made a selection which will serve as a supplement to the 
lists just mentioned. Counselors will note with pleasure that several 
items in this list refer to relatively new and unusual occupations (such 
as athletic coach, entomologist, landscape gardener, and prison war- 
den), which are not found in previous lists. As in the case of the 
earlier lists, the present one contains only names of persons who have 
lived within the last century and, with one or two exceptions, only 
Americans. With the three lists already published, the counselor or 
teacher now has available a collection of more than five hundred con- 
temporary biographies appertaining to almost one hundred occupa- 
tions. It is hoped that these will give practical assistance to teachers 
and counselors who desire to utilize fully this admirable medium of 
vocational guidance, and that they will assist librarians in adding to 
their stock of books that are concerned with vocations of the present 
day. 

+ Kitson, H. D., J Find My Vocation. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. 
* Logie, I. M. R., Careers in the Making. Harper & Brothers, 1931. 


* Caldwell, Mary Jane H., “Materials for Teachers to Use in Giving Vocational Guidance 
Through the Study of Biography.” Unpublished Master's Thesis, Teachers College Library. 
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ACTOR 


So Far So Good. By Elsie Janis. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1932. 
Stage Struck John Golden. By John Golden and Viola Brothers Shore. Sam- 
uel French, New York, 1930. 


ARCHAEOLOGIST 


Seventy Years in Archaeology. By Flinders Petrie. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1932. 


ARTIST 

Laughing Torso. By Nina Hammett. Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, New 
York, 1932. 

My Friends Look Good to Me. By Joseph Cummings Chase. Sears Publishing 
Co., New York, 1933. 

AVIATOR 


Floyd Bennett. By Cora L. Bennett. Foreword by Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. William Farquhar Payson, New York, 1932. 


BOTANIST 


Ernest H. Wilson, Plant Hunter. By Edward I. Farrington. The Stratford 
Company, Boston, 1931. 


BOXER 


A Man Must Fight. By Gene Tunney. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1932. 


COACH 


Rockne. By Warren Brown. Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago, 1931. 


Rockne of Notre Dame. By Delos W. Lovelace. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1931. 

The Autobiography of Knute Rockne. Edited by Mrs. Rockne. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1932. 


COWBOY 

All in the Day’s Riding. By Will James. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1933. 

DANCER 


Anna Pavlova. By Victor Dandré. Cassell & Co., London; American Agent, 
Nathan G. Goldberger, New York, 1933. 
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Flight of the Swan. By André Oliveroff. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1932. 


DETECTIVE 


Man-Hunters of Scotland Yard. By Arthur Fowler Neil. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc., Garden City, L. L., 1933. 


ENGINEER 


The Autobiography of an Engineer. By William LeRoy Emmet. Fort Orange 
Press, Albany, N. Y., 1931. 

The Roeblings: A Century of Engineers, Bridge-Builders, and Industrialists. 
By Hamilton Schuyler. Princeton University Press, 1931. 

ENTOMOLOGIST 


Fighting the Insects: The Story of an Entomologist, Telling of the Life and 
Experience of the Writer. By L. O. Howard. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933. 


EXPLORER 

Search. By Lincoln Ellsworth. Brewer, Warren & Putnam, New York, 
1932. The autobiography of an explorer. 

Alaskans All. By Barrett Willoughby. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1933. 

GOLFER 


Game of Golf; A Book of Reminiscence. By Francis Ouimet. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER 


Diary of a Scotch Gardener. By Thomas Blaikie. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York, 1932. 


LAWYER 
The Story of My Life. By Clarence Darrow. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1932. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: A Biography. By Silas Bent. The Vanguard 
Press, New York, 1932. 


Samuel Seabury: A Challenge. By Walter Chambers. The Century Co., New 
York, 1932. 

William Howard Taft. By Edward H. Cotton. The Beacon Press, Boston, 
1932. 
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LIBRARIAN 


Melvil Dewey. By Grosvenor Dawe. Lake Placid Club, N. Y., 1933. A 
biography which includes many notes and letters of a librarian. 


MAGICIAN 


Houdini and Conan Doyle. By Bernard M. L. Ernst and Hereward Carring- 
ton. Albert & Charles Boni, New York, 1932. An account of a friendship, 
based on correspondence between Houdini and Doyle. 


MARINER 


The Sea Saga of Dynamite Johnny O’Brien. By Milton A. Dalby. Lowman 
& Hanford Co., Seattle, 1933. 


MENTAL HEALER 


Mental Healers. Portraits of Pioneers in Psychological Healing: Franz Anton 
Mesmer, Mary Baker Eddy, Sigmund Freud. By Stefan Zweig. The Viking 
Press, New York, 1932. 


Mary Baker Eddy: The Truth and the Tradition. By Ernest Sutherland Bates 
and John V. Dittemore. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1932. 


MINISTER 
The Beloved Rabbi: An Account of the Life and Work of Henry Berkowitz. 
By Max E. Berkowitz. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 


Impressions and Opinions: An Autobiography. By the Rector Emeritus of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, J. G. H. Barry. Edwin S$. Gorham, New 
York, 1932. 


MISSIONARY 


Evolutionist and Missionary: John Thomas Gulick. By Addison Gulick. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. A biography of the American missionary 
in Japan. 


An American Doctor at Work in India. By William Wanless. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1932. Reminiscences of a medical missionary. 


MOTION PICTURE ACTOR 
Famous Stars of Filmdom (Men). By Elinor Hughes. L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, Boston, 1931. 


Life and Lillian Gish. By Albert Bigelow Paine. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932. A biography of the actress. 
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MUSICIAN 


Henry Hadley: Ambassador of Harmony. By Herbert R. Boardman. Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. Banner Press, 1932. A biography and critical 
study of the American musician. 


NATURALIST 


Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest. By Raymond L. Ditmars. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1932. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT 


I Fly for News. By Larry Rue. Albert & Charles Boni, New York, 1932. 
Experience of a foreign correspondent. 


PHYSICIAN 


Men Against Death. By Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New 
York, 1932. Stories of twelve pioneers in medical science. 


POET 


Edwin Markham. By William L. Stidger. The Abingdon Press, New York, 
1933. 
A. E. Coppard: His Life and His Poetry to the Publication of the Bibliography. 
By George Brandon Saul. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1932. 
Adelaide Crapsey. By Mary Elizabeth Osborn. Humphries, Boston, 1933. 
A biographical and critical study of the por . 

Philenia: Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton. By Emily Pendleton 
and Milton Ellis. The University of Maine Press, Orono, 1932. A bio- 
graphical and critical study of an American poetess. 


POLITICIAN 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era. By Claude G. Bowers. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1932. An account of the career of Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge. 

Grover Cleveland: A Man Foursquare. By Denis Tilden Lynch. Horace Liv- 
eright, New York, 1932. 

Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage. By Allan Nevins. Dodd, Mead, and 
Company, New York, 1932. 

The Making of Nicholas Longworth. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. Ray 
Long & Richard R. Smith, New York, 1933. 


My Forty Years in Politics. By William S. Vare. Roland Swain Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1933. 
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PRINTER 
Simeon Ide. By Louis W. Flanders. The Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt., 1931. A 


biography of an early Vermont printer. 


PRISON-WARDEN 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. By Lewis E. Lawes. Ray Long & 
Richard R. Smith, New York, 1932. 


PROHIBITION AGENT 


Prohibition Agent No. 1. By Isidor Einstein. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, 1932. Reminiscences of his experiences at work, by the most famous 
prohibition agent in the United States. 


PSYCHOLOGIST 

A History of Psychology in Autobiography. By Carl Murchison. Clark Uni- 
versity Press, Worcester, Mass., Vol. I, 1930, Vol. II, 1932. 

PUBLISHER 


Lusty Scripps. By Gilson Gardner. The Vanguard Press, New York, 1932. 
A biography of E. W. Scripps, newspaper publisher. 


RANCHER 
Rollie Burns. By W. C. Holden. The Southwest Press, Dallas, Tex., 1932. 


Recollection of a pioneer rancher in Texas. 


SCULPTOR 


Daniel Chester French, Sculptor. By Adeline Adams. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1932. 


WRITER 


Adventures of a Novelist. By Gertrude Atherton. Horace Liveright, New 
York, 1932. 

The Autobiography of William E. Barton. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, 1932. Reminiscences of the late Lincoln authority, with an intro- 
duction by Bruce Barton. 


Frank Harris: A Study in Black and White. By A. 1. Tobin and Elmer Gertz. 
Madelaine Mendelsohn, Chicago, IIl., 1931. 


Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters. By Grace King. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1932. 
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I Have Been Young. By Elizabeth Lomond. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1932. A novelist’s autobiography. 

Intimate Memories; Background. By Mabel Dodge Luhan. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, New York, 1933. Reminiscences of the author’s first eighteen 
years in Buffalo, N. Y., and Newport, R. I. 

Lorenzo in Taos. By Mabel Dodge Luhan. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 

1932. Personal recollections of D. H. Lawrence. 

John Mistletoe. By Christopher Morley. Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, L. L., 1931. An autobiography. 


Frank Norris. By Franklin Walker. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, L. I., 1932. 


David Graham Phillips and His Times. By Isaac Marcosson. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York, 1932. 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1931. 


Living Authors: A Book of Biographies. Edited by Dilly Tante. The H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York, 1931. 
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THE CHANGING WORLD AND 
THE CURRICULUM" 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HEN reading history one is often led to wonder at the in- 

duration of habit, at the momentum of traditional practices 
that carries on long after changes in the phenomena of life make them 
inappropriate, ineffectual, and even harmful. Soldiers continued to 
arm themselves with lances for years after long-range guns made 
them useless as lethal weapons, and buttons on the sleeves of men’s 
coats are a persistent relic of a use many generations ago. It is far 
easier to see the failure of adaptation of action to changed needs in 
the past than in contemporary life, but the phenomenon is common 
everywhere at every time. “Social institutions,’ says a report by 
sociologists, ‘‘are not easily adjusted to inventions. The family has 
not yet adapted itself to the factory; the church is slow in adjusting 
itself to the city; the law was slow in adjusting to dangerous machin- 
ery; local governments are slow in adjusting to the transportation 
inventions; international relations are slow in adjusting to the com- 
munication inventions; school curricula are slow in adjusting to the 
new occupations which machines create. There is in our social or- 
ganizations an institutional inertia, and in our social philosophies a 
tradition of rigidity.’ 

Nowhere has this inertia and this rigidity been more apparent in 
retrospect than in school curricula. The first curriculum of our sec- 
ondary schools was copied as exactly as was possible from England, 
where it had already ceased to be adapted to the many changes in life 
subsequent to the Renaissance; and it persisted long in spite of Frank- 
lin’s highly intelligent program for reform and adjustment. As a 
matter of fact, important elements persist to-day with almost unshak- 


* From Secondary Education, recently published by the Macmillan Company. 
2 Recent Social Trends in the United States. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. 1568 
Pages. 
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able foundations in professional and popular approval. ‘Important 
changes in our society are still in the making. What these changes 
will be no one can predict, but no American school can be called pro- 
gressive, no demonstration representative of sound educational 
theory, and no experiment forward-looking unless there be considera- 
tion of the changing world in which we live. We are in great need 
of economists who can interpret to the schoolmaster the educational 
needs and demands of this new society of ours.’ Following this 


statement Dean Russell presents an illuminating chart, which should 
be studied. 


THE CURRICULUM MUST CHANGE 


It is obvious that no curriculum can be static and continuously effec- 
tive. Educational literature to-day is filled with terms like ‘dynamic 
curricula,” “‘a changing social order,” and ‘‘an emerging civiliza- 
tion,” giving evidence of a realization of the need for curriculum 
adjustment to life as it is and as it may be. Sociologists and econo- 
mists are concerned as never before with analyzing and presenting 
the characteristics of our current civilization, and educators are chal- 
lenged not merely to know what these characteristics are but also to 
use them as the basis for significant curriculum reforms that will 
make the secondary schools the potent social agencies that they are 
generally, but mistakenly, supposed to be. Thus considered, curricu- 
lum reform is seen to be not the task of isolated groups of classroom 
teachers, skilled in minor professional techniques but relatively ig- 
norant of the larger facts and the philosophies of society. It should, 
rather, be undertaken responsibly by a central body of the most com- 
petent men working continuously with an appreciation of responsi- 
bility and with adequate resources. The difficulty of the challenge 
is obvious, but it merely emphasizes the necessity of its being intrusted 
to competent hands. The profundity of the difficulty is evidenced by 
the basic questions that need to be answered.® 

There has been much discussion as to whether the effective school 
should merely adjust students to life as it is or should undertake to 


* “Report of the Dean of Teachers College,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 32, p. 115, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 

* Twenty-seven are presented in the author's Curriculum Problems (The Macmillan Company, 
1927), and eighteen somewhat different ones in Part II of the Twemty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (Public School Publishing Company, 1927). 
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educate them so as to remold civilization nearer to the heart’s desire. 
Unquestionably it should do both, though it now does neither ade- 
quately; but it can not do the former until the significant characteris- 
tics of society are indicated by the most careful studies of competent 
men, and it is dangerous to attempt the latter unless there is general 


_ agreement as to the ideals that should be sought.* Adjustment is 


undoubtedly the first responsibility, and also the easier one to ap- 
proximate; but, as Dean Russell says, “it is far more important that 
we so train them (pupils) that they may remake this world into one 
in which it is good to live.” 

Modern life is more complex, far more complex, and in many 
respects richer than that of any civilization which has preceded it. 
We can not hope to make any student a master of all knowledge, but 
every one should be led to reasonable information about the impor- 
tant social and economic phenomena in order that he may be intel- 
ligent regarding his place in the world and that he may participate 
reasoningly in directing its destiny. 


It takes but little water just to touch 

At some one point the inside of a sphere, 

And, as we turn the sphere, touch all the rest 
In due succession. 


Hitherto scholars and others have sought knowledge mostly for its 
abstract values or for the promotion of some limited interest. The 
emphasis in the future must be on “viewing social situations as a 
whole in the terms of our national life, on analyzing and appraising 
our problems as those of a single society based upon the assumption 
of the common welfare as the goal of common effort.” Without this 
kind of education a citizen may be a liability rather than an asset to 
civilization, whatever his other possessions are. “It may prove,” 
says J. T. Adams, “that the new ‘mass-man,’ as described by Ortega, 
the man who inherits all the benefits of our complex civilization with- 
out understanding its bases or being willing to acquire the character 
that alone can support it, may be the undoing of all of us every- 
where.’® A nation advances safely not merely by the dynamic power 
of dealers, but by a certain equilibrium that results from basic under- 
standing and approval by the mass of common men. 


“See Briggs, Thomas H., “Propaganda and the Curriculum,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 468-80, March, 1933. 
5 What of the “American System’? 
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SOCIAL IDEALS MUST BE FORMULATED 


The ideals of our society have not been formulated with sufficient 
definiteness to be understood, approved, and sought by potentially 
coéperative citizens. They must be. The most significant phenom- 
ena of our changed and changing civilization must be discovered be- 
fore new curricula of the effective school can contribute as they should 
to common welfare. Although these phenomena are not all known 
by any one individual, many are obvious to anyone who takes the 
trouble to think about them, to look at the world as it is rather than 
as it appears through glasses colored by traditional school practices. 
Merely to illustrate these phenomena, with no attempt at exhaustive 
analysis, and to emphasize details which new curricula must incor- 
porate, the following are presented. A casual reader may feel that 


hardly anyone is novel to his experience and therefore is not signifi- 


cant; but the more reflective, considering the extent to which con- 
ventional school practices neglect the majority of them, can hardly 
fail to appreciate how extensive a reform the curriculum needs. As 
elsewhere emphasized, though a few old subjects may be eliminated 
and a few new ones added in the new curriculum, the majority of 
desirable changes can be made in existing courses of study, all of them 
elevated to effective levels by an intelligent intent to contribute to 
the welfare and progress of humanity. Quite possibly the integration 
about problems of information from various fields of learning may 
be the increasing practice. 


CHANGES IN SOCIETY 


Although mankind is in more respects alike wherever scattered over 
the universe than differentiated by political and social organizations, 
travelers detect characteristics that seem to be emphasized among us. 
James F. Muirhead, an acute Scotch critic, wrote of “an American 
note which includes a sense of illimitable expansion and possibility; 
an almost childlike confidence in human ability and fearlessness of 
both the present and the future; a wider realization of human 
brotherhood than has yet existed; a greater theoretical willingness to 
judge by the individual rather than the class; a breezy indifference to 
authority and a positive predilection for innovation; a marked alert- 
ness of mind and a manifold interest; above all, an inextinguishable 
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_ hope and courage.’’*® And J. T. Adams, from whose writings the 


above is quoted, repeatedly emphasizes our “belief in the people as 
the primal source of political power for the benefit of themselves, 
and not for that of any ruling class’’; ‘the equality of opportunity as 
far as may be, equality in political rights and before the law, the right 
of all individuals to make as much of themselves in every way as they 
can, and the breaking down of all barriers or special privileges which 
may interfere with their doing so by giving others undue advantages 
based on considerations other than those of their individual capacities 
or accomplishments.’ 

These are perhaps idealized portraiture, characterization as we 
should like to have it rather than according to the exact facts; and 
yet it can hardly be doubted that they reflect what the American 
people truly believe, however much individuals may act differently at 
times for selfish interests. Opposing these ideals is a rampant indi- 
vidualism that has demanded its rights to succeed at any expense of 
others, that has wasted natural resources, piled up huge and selfish 
fortunes, protected itself by procured legislation, prostituted govern- 
mental agencies, and materialized the ideals of the good life. Indi- 
vidualism is undoubtedly an asset in a democracy; but uncurbed and 
undirected it can become a grave liability. 

However much the development of native talents is limited by acci- 
dents of birth or of environment, few nations, if any, have so made 
possible the advance of all individuals toward the highest goals pos- 


sible. Children of former slaves, of immigrants from every nation, 


of remote ranchers, of paupers from city slums have found the oppor- 
tunity to climb to success in every form of laudable human activity. 
One in ten of those whose names are recorded in Who’s Who in 
America came from immigrant stock; and if the assimilation of their 
ancestors has not been as complete or their democritization as ideal 
as desirable, certainly no nation can show a greater kindliness in the 
process. 

The large immigration of varied foreign stock in some parts of 
our country, the easy mobility of our people from community to com- 
munity and even from state to state, disrespect for traditions as such, 
the lack of social castes to act as a brake, habituation to large-scale 
organization and planning in industry, natural optimism and a ven- 

© America the Land of Contrasts. John Lane Co. 
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turesome spirit have made us hospitable to change, have produced 
an unparalleled willingness to try anything new, while natural human 
inertia prevents wild excesses of social experimentation. The hos- 
pitality of our democracy to social and political innovations puts a 
grave responsibility on education that the oncoming generation be at 
least intelligent in its ventures. The people have adopted technology 
without being concerned with its social implications. Now they are 
called on to make expensive rectifications. Without specific training 
they may blindly run after more dangerous innovations. 

Although we have little of inherited social castes, there is a dis- 
tinctly discernible tendency toward social and economic blocs, minori- 
ties that band themselves together for their own profit even at the 
expense of the welfare of the nation as a whole. Although inter- 
dependence is far greater than formerly, appreciation of it is gravely 
lacking. Here is a conflict that must be the concern of those who 
realize the responsibility of education for directing the general good. 


CHANGES IN COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


The founders of our Republic manifested their appreciation of the 
importance to a democracy of communication by federalizing the 
postal department. In recent years the advance in means of com- 
munication has been nothing short of miraculous. Besides a regular 
and quickened mail service reaching to the most remote habitations, 
we have the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio, which almost 
instantaneously acquaint the whole nation with anything of impor- 
tance. Added to these are the less spectacular but no less important 
newspapers and magazines, which cover the entire land. These 
services are doing more than any other can possibly do to integrate 
our people. Uniformity of information, of sentiments, of ideals, of 
prejudices, of speech, of manners, of behavior, of dress are the 
tendency rather than many and diversified provincialisms. Although 
some altruistic attempts are made to inform and unify our citizenry 
for better living, we have for the most part surrendered these services 
to propaganda for much more selfish ends. Syndicated matter in the 
newspress, even that of a humorous kind, is a potent influence on 
popular thinking. Some of it is distinctly hostile to the philosophy 
of democracy. 

The marvelous developments of communication reveal the inade- 
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quacy of boundary lines established for local governments in simpler 
days. District, township, and county organizations belong to the 
horse and buggy era; yet they persist, so far with little modification. 
Probably a majority of our citizens can to-day be better informed 
about the issues of a national campaign than on the merits of two 
candidates for a local school board. Communication services have 
also vastly extended general interest in international affairs. That 
education should accept the challenges implied by these phenomena 
goes without question. There are many minor details, too, that 
should be of obvious concern to education—for example, telephone 
courtesy, science involved in the radio, how to select and read news- 
papers and magazines, how to listen to and evaluate radio talks, and 
the like. An understanding of propaganda, subtle as well as obvious, 
is highly important. 

Transportation inventions also have rapidly broken up provin- 
cialisms. It was not so long ago that a not inconsiderable fraction of 
our population were born, lived, and died in a narrow area, interested 
only in its activities, concerned only with its affairs. The railroad 
facilitated extended commerce; the motor car, with subsequent good 
roads, has invited travel, whereby men have learned for themselves 
at least the superficial communalty of the country. Provincialism 
caused intense local loyalties, which tend to be dissipated as they are 
spread thin. Provincialism caused deep friendships, for which super- 
ficial acquaintances are no satisfactory substitute. Loyalties to coun- 
try, principles, or fellow man are a social human need in an extended 
as truly as in a narrowed world; but they will be generally achieved 
only if those with deep understanding share it with others who see 
only the surface. 

There is another side, though, to the social effects of transporta- 
tion inventions. It is well known to careful observers of small com- 
munities that restricted associations often bring jealousies and petty 
bickerings as well as neighborliness. As motor cars permit flight 
from such annoyances and provide new, though often transient, inter- 
ests, the spirit of small communities may be happier. It would be 
well if education could lead through understanding and directed train- 
ing to a finer morale of the neighborhood and to a sharing of appre- 
ciated new interests. 

Just as the early transportation inventions made great cities pos- 
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sible and inevitable, the later ones have created the metropolitan 
areas, ‘‘the sprawl of great cities’”’ beyond their political confines out 
into the countryside with many and varied suburbs. The problems 
brought by this extension are many, only a few of which have as yet 
affected the curriculum. The highly desirable regional planning, the 
unification of political control, the organization for charities effective 
for giver and recipient alike, a realization of mutual interdependence 
are but illustrations of desiderata the achievement of which can be 
facilitated by appropriate education. Even small cities and villages 
have their ‘“‘suburbs,” which set up social, political, and economic 
problems just as truly as do the larger additions to a metropolis. 


CHANGES IN INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 


The original factory was the home—inefficient, doubtless, but rich in 
its social unities. Manufacture has by invention been almost entirely 
transformed into machinafacture, with far-reaching effects, both 
actual and potential, on education. The highly developed hand skills, 
which characterized the individual artisan and artist, have been largely 
replaced by machine skills, the majority of which are easier to learn 
and far more effective. It is often asserted that artistry in the indi- 
vidual has thus been lost; but it can reasonably be maintained that on 
the contrary the aesthetic level of both production and appreciation 
has been vastly raised among the population at large. A problem 
is to increase the latter while encouraging and restoring the superior 
artistic skill of the rarely gifted individual worker. 

Machine invention has of course centralized production in factories 
of increasing size, with resulting social and economic problems. The 
low-grade worker—and constantly the level by which he is measured 
is raised—tends himself to become a machine (to be discarded by em- 
ployers for many causes without acceptance of social responsibility 
for the results). For his protection there have developed the trades- 
union and collective bargaining, which have been most effective, as a 
rule, only in times of prosperity and for workers above the lowest 
levels. Probably America has more of caste in labor than in blood 
and brains. All citizens in a democracy should have more under- 
standing of and fewer unreasoned prejudices about the complex prob- 
lems involved in the responsibility of society for the protection of 
workers on all levels, from the highest to the lowest. 
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During the past generation we have had a development in tech- 
nology that is revolutionizing our economic and consequently our po- 
litical world. It is unnecessary here to repeat the uncertain figures 
of how few men can now perform in less time and with more efficiency 
the work formerly done by many. The indisputed fact is that there 
has been a spectacular increase in productivity in all fields of work, 
and that the increase has not yet reached its limits. The results are 
an overabundance of every commodity with a constantly decreased 
demand for human labor to provide it. The consequent disruption of 
our economic world has brought a horde of problems that are not yet 
solved by economists and statesmen. Education can not be divorced 
at present from an attempt to understand the conditions and later 
from training that will make important contributions to adjustments 
and advances. If, as seems probable, the hours of regular labor for 
all men will be materially reduced, then provision must be made 
for the wiser and more satisfying employment of the resultant leisure 
time. 

It is uncertain whether or not the tendency toward great centraliza- 
tion in production and marketing will continue. But at present vast 
organizations, trusts, and mergers do exist, bringing problems that 
need to be far better understood by the average citizen. He will not 
learn to understand them and to share intelligently in their solution so 
long as the facts and principles pertaining to them are not taught in the 
secondary school curricula. Government regulation, which ultimately 
is determined by the judgment or the prejudices of the mass of voters, 
is certainly increasing in extent. The safety of our economic order, 
as it exists or as it may be modified, depends on citizens educated to 
have intelligent understanding of what it is and of what its implica- 
tions may be. 

Other consequent changes in this field are the increased distance in 
space and in time between primary producers and consumers, with 
resultant problems and a developing interdependence of all people; 
chain stores, mail order houses, and coérdinated banks; package 
foods and proprietary medicines with trade names advertised not 
always in proportion to their values; installment buying; higher 
standards of living, actually achieved or desired and demanded; and 
the like. Every one of these makes demands on the curriculum that 
it has been slow to meet. 
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CHANGES IN WEALTH 


Whether wealth means “‘a stock or fund existing at a given time or a 
flow of valuable goods and services during a period of time,” the 
United States has been and is fortunate above any other nation. For 
the purpose of indicating the responsibilities of the new curriculum it 
is unnecessary to consider figures of gold stocks or of per capita pos- 
sessions and income. 

It is sufficient to state the well-known fact that our people for 
various reasons are peculiarly blessed with property. And prop- 
erty brings problems as truly as poverty. The aggregate wealth of 
the nation is, as everyone knows, very unevenly distributed: a few 
men have great wealth; the majority have enough to provide com- 
forts; and a smaller number are in want. Three facts must not be 
forgotten, however: first, the standard of living of even our poor 
is much higher than that of the corresponding class elsewhere; second, 
the desire and the demand for ever higher standards are strong 
among the great majority of our population; and, third, by legisla- 
tion of various kinds—income and inheritance taxes mostly—there is 
an increasing tendency to restrict the great fortunes of the few 
for the relief and benefit of the many. These phenomena imply 
an abundance of material for consideration in planning the new cur- 
riculum. 

The implied problems are not merely economic, involving an under- 
standing of the principles of taxation; they also concern wise expend- 
itures for the business of living, savings, and investments. It has 
been truly said that we devote more attention to making money than 
to spending it, though obviously the latter is more important. Educa- 
tion of the consumer, the creation of new wants and training in 
how best to satisfy them with the means available, must receive 
greater attention. It is important, too, that each citizen be made 
more intelligent about such investments as he may make as well as in- 
formed about those made by others that may affect his own and the 
general welfare. Too few people in our civilization have been edu- 
cated to understand banking, insurance, stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
investment trusts, building and loan associations, and the like. The 
school should be a safer teacher than the paid agent of any financial 
institution. 
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CHANGES IN OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEISURE 


One of the outstanding changes in our society is the steadily in- 
creased amount of leisure time at the disposal of our people. Al- 
though this is very unevenly distributed, it cannot be denied that even 
the most oppressed laborer is now required to work far less than his 
ancestors did. The “standard” hours of labor have been successively 
reduced from sixty to forty-four to forty and even lower. The pros- 
pects are that the improvements in technology already mentioned will 
still further increase and more widely spread the amount of leisure 
for all men. The United States has never had so large a “leisure 
class’”’ as the older countries in which the tradition and the ideal were 
inherited ; but it is coming to have something better, a reasonable and 
an extended amount of leisure for all. What can wisely be done 
with it? 

Education for leisure has not up to this time been as seriously 
provided as it must be in the future. There has been a tendency on 
the part of both the public and a majority of the profession to con- 
sider the courses in literature, music, and the like as belonging to the 
“fads and the frills.” But increased leisure, especially when it is 
more than a comfortable release from necessary toil, may be a social 
menace if it is not wisely used. The old adage that “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do” may be weakened in its theology, 
but it is still essentially true in its basic sense. Those concerned with 
commercial entertainment have been quicker to realize the possibili- 
ties than has the formal institution of education. “A man is no 
longer master of his leisure time to the degree his forefathers were in 
a simpler age. On every side he is surrounded by artful operators 
who have studied his weak points, often with the aid of psychology, 
and beset him with the offer of ready-made pleasures, to be purchased 
at a price.’”” It is estimated that our people are paying from ten to 
fifteen billion dollars annually to have something to do in the hours 
when they are not working, several times more than they pay for edu- 
cation of all kinds. 

It is not argued that attendance at commercialized games and con- 
tests of various kinds, at moving and talking pictures, at the theatre, 
at public dances, and the like is wholly harmful; but two things may 

T Jacks, L. P., The Education of the Whole Man, pp. 55-56. University of London Press, 1931. 
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be suggested: first, that the enjoyment of even such means of occu- 
pying leisure can be greatly enhanced by training for discriminating 
choice and more intelligent appreciation; and, second, that there are 
many other means to which young people should be introduced and 
in which they should receive appropriate training according to their 
interests and opportunities. Travel, motoring, hiking, outdoor and 
indoor games extended beyond the usual list, hobbies, social and fra- 
ternal clubs, museums, art galleries, architecture appreciation, his- 
torical sites and monuments, social visiting, including “‘the lost art of 
conversation,” lectures, concerts, operas, the social production of 
music, reading of various kinds of literature, including that of science, 
economics, social problems, and art—all these and many other oppor- 
tunities, mostly subordinate under these heads, suggest challenges to 
the new curriculum. 

At the risk of seeming too obvious, comment may be made for the 
sake of emphasis on a few of the opportunities. Training in reading 
on higher levels than is taught in the primary school is greatly needed 
though seldom given. Children are marvelously taught to read sen- 
tences; but youth and adults are expected to be able to choose wisely 
what they will read from the abundant wealth of publications, to read 
differently for varied purposes, to read large units, to compare with 
other information, to evaluate, to organize, and to use. Obviously 
if they were taught these skills in secondary schools their further 
learning by the use of books would be vastly increased. The inven- 
tion of the radio should have revolutionized the teaching of music, 
for the opportunities to hear symphonic concerts, oratorios, and 
opera have been thus multiplied many-fold. But only with adequate 
and convincing training will listeners turn to such programs. Im- 
provements in color printing and other similar processes likewise 
should have revolutionized the teaching of art, though the evidence 
is that this field has been affected to only a slight degree. The limit- 
less and most satisfying means of using leisure time is by the exercise 
of one’s own intelligence. Intellectual interests that are varied and 
as deep as may be should be set up in all young people so that they 
may have unending sources of pleasure which will contribute much 


to the enrichment of their lives. “If youth be not golden, age will 
be but dross.” 
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CHANGES IN DEMOCRACY AND POLITICS 


It should be an obvious fact that the success of democracy depends 


| upon an understanding by every citizen of what it means and upon a 


devotion to its principles. The teaching of the mechanics of govern- 
ment does not insure either this understanding or this devotion. The 
records of libraries show that there is a great popular interest in 
books on government, on economics, and on sociology, that this inter- 
est has rapidly increased, in fact, at the expense of the literature of 
fiction. The new curriculum in the United States must be at least 
as much concerned, as it is not at the present time, with the ideals 
that control its government as the curriculum of Russia or of Italy 
is with communism or Fascism. Evidence of the need can be gained 
by considering the definitions of democracy and a few of its implica- 
tions got from any representative number of youth in our secondary 
schools. Evidence of the violation of these ideals may be got from 
reading any edition of a newspaper. It may be questioned if youth 
should not be intelligent regarding the trends of government, both 
Federal and local, toward or away from democracy. 

There is some teaching in our schools regarding the machinery of 
government and of politics, but a careful avoidance of the parts of 
that machinery that secure results. Any schoolboy can tell that a 
revenue raising bill must originate in the lower house of the legisla- 
ture and that it may be vetoed by the chief administrative officer; but 
there are many other potent factors in the making of revenue laws 
which he learns only outside school. He is taught how the President is 
elected and that he may aspire to that honor, but mention is seldom 
if ever made in class of the precinct leader, which he may much 
more probably become, and of his duties and influences. In other 
words, politics is seldom taught as it is, though the actual practice is 
equally important as the abstract principles. In the United States 
politics is variously a civic activity, a game, and a graft, and the 
sooner a youth is taught the details of each practice the sooner and 
more assuredly he will become a citizen.*® 

The emphasis here is that the new curriculum must teach the prac- 
tices of government as well as its principles and their historical de- 
velopment. The school should be a safer teacher than any other 


® See Kent, Frank R., The Great Game of Politics. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1924. 
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agency. Illustrative of topics that may be used in the classroom are 
the following: the meaninglessness of political parties; how parties 
are organized and controlled; how government is administered, effec. 
tively or badly; graft, “honest”? and other kinds, the relations of 
racketeering to government; crime as a business, its causes and its 
results; how and why certain governmental departments are honestly 
administered; the actual procedures in legislation; the courts and 
their jurisdictions; the selection of a lawyer and the rights of a citizen 
in civil and criminal actions; government in business and business in 
government; the tendency toward increased Federal responsibility; 
our colonial policies and practices; and women in politics. These 
random topics are of undoubted importance. How can they and 
many other similar ones be neglected? 


CHANGES IN THE FAMILY 


The fundamental unit in our civilization has always been the family; 
but recent times have brought tremendous changes to which it has 
adapted itself slowly and most unsatisfactorily. A contemporary 
critic has declared that the majority of American families are to-day 
by any measurable standards bankrupt. Allowing for some extrava- 
gance in the statement, we must still be profoundly disturbed by the 
element of truth in it. One marriage in six ends in divorce. One- 
eighth of all married women are working outside their homes. 
Added to the number of women who are away from their homes all 
day at work is the not inconsiderable number who find in their com- 
munities many opportunities and temptations to absent themselves 
from home for entertainment, often returning too wearied to con- 
tribute as they might to the family life. Men, too, as a rule leave 
home early for work in which there is little or no opportunity for 
training their children by involving them in some phase of it, and 
they return often in no condition to share happily in family life, 
especially at a time when the children are also tired and soon to be in 
bed. The whole tempo has been speeded up dangerously. But, 
realizing that, many parents deliberately and wisely provide for 
family excursions and vacations of a kind to increase common inter- 
ests and intimacies. 

With the trend toward organization has come a rapid increase of 
apartment house dwelling, in which family life if not difficult is at 
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least different. The increase of multi-family dwellings in two hun- 
dred fifty-seven cities in seven years from 1921 was 120 per cent, and 
twelve per cent of the entire nation is reported to live in apartment 
houses. More limited quarters bring unique problems of social ad- 
justment; and often there is no room for privacy and for the care of 
aged parents or other relatives. The report on Recent Social Trends 
says, ““With the weakening of economic, social, and religious bonds 
in the family, its stability seems to depend upon the strength of the 
tie of affection, correlated sentiments, and spiritual values, the joys 
and responsibilities of rearing children.” But it is precisely in this 
respect that the family seems to be weakened most. The number of 
children per family has decreased® chiefly because of the use of con- 
traceptives, discussion of which is taboo in the very places where it 
might be sane, and many influences outside the home can readily be 
mentioned that substitute, not always beneficently, for the weakened 
parental influence. Education has quite as much responsibility for 
inculcating the ideals of the home as for supplanting its functions. 

As steam destroyed the home as a factory unit, modern inventions 
have mechanized and improved its production and its maintenance. 
The modern home is a complex of labor-saving devices, understanding 
and appreciation of which is essential to their effective use and enjoy- 
ment. The number of house servants has decreased and their duties 
have changed. Most food, clothing, and medicine is prepared by 
outside agencies and bought either entirely or partly prepared for 
use. Probably most laundry is done outside the home, and the num- 
ber of pieces of feminine garments that go to the tub has amazingly 
decreased. Furnishings have become simpler and more aesthetic in 
their appeal. Infant care and training, physical, mental, and emo- 
tional, has become a science, which can be learned only under skilled 
instruction. Many mores of the family, such as those of informal 
entertainment of friends and making social calls, have changed. 
Charity, which was once a personal duty of the housewife, tends to be 
referred to organized societies; in many cases money is contributed 
more as insurance to preserve the existing social and economic order 
than as a response of sympathy for suffering or want. These and many 
other phenomena call for adjustments in the new curriculum. 


® Between 1921 and 1931 the average decline in the birth rate in twelve states was slightly 
more than thirty per cent. 
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CHANGES IN HEALTH CONDITIONS AND PROVISIONS 


Much more attention is now paid to health, both individual and com. 
munity, than ever before, and far more intelligent and skillful service 
is available for its promotion. In spite of the advances in knowledge 
and skills, however, the rate of mortality in childbirth and among 
infants is disgracefully large in the United States. Practices and con- 
ditions can be much further improved by education. Measurements 
clearly show that intelligent care and feeding of children, with train- 
ing in regular health habits, greatly increase the height, weight, and 
general vigor. What is possible for the favored minority should be 
assured for all. Researches also reveal that the death rate varies in 
general directly with income—that is, with the advantages that a 
comfortable income makes available. So long as this ratio prevails 
“it seems paradoxical to claim that wage earners are receiving a living 
wage.” The health of each is the concern of all. 

The whole population needs education, which can be assured only 
in the public schools, regarding not merely the fundamental principles 
of health but also a discriminating choice among the services avail- 
able. The old-fashioned family physician, who first treated all ail- 
ments and later advised where needed special service could be ob- 
tained, is being replaced by specialists of ever-increasing skill and 
narrowness. Many families have no regular physician to whom they 
can turn for advice. In ignorance they seek at need specialists who 
unethically may undertake treatments out of the range of their com- 
petence. Everyone, therefore, should be impartially informed of the 
wise course to pursue in illness, of clinics, of hospitals, of infirmaries, 
of the various kinds of “homes,” of visiting nurses, and of the peculiar 
services that each is prepared to render. So long as the medical pro- 
fession is committed to charges varying with the supposed ability of 
the patient to pay, everyone should be informed, too, of probable 
costs and of the means of securing competent service without being 
overcharged. Although superstition in the treatment of physical ail- 
ments has largely passed, or is passing, from our civilization, it is to 
a considerable extent replaced by the ignorant use of patent medi- 
cines. Popularization is needed to supplement curative with pre- 
ventive treatment. Therefore not merely the principle but also the 
means—regular health habits and immunization of various kinds— 
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should be generally understood and made respected. Education for 
safety is a part of the necessary program. 

For many reasons, an important one being the furious tempo of 
modern life, there has developed among us a large amount of mental 
disease, a far larger amount than is generally realized. One in twenty 
of the population is destined to be committed to hospitals for mental 
diseases, and twice that number suffer such mental impairment as to 
make them at one time or another eligible for psychopathic institu- 
tions.*° These are alarming proportions, and in so far as the ratio 
is increasing, as it is said by students to be, the problem challenges all 
the ingenuity that education can provide to ameliorate it. 


CHANGES IN SCIENCE 


The development of science in the past few decades is said to exceed 
the development in all the preceding history of the world. Certainly 
it has revolutionized not only manufacture but also housekeeping, 
communication, transportation, the use of leisure time, and pretty 
much all else of modern life. The data of science have so multiplied 
that no one man can know all even in a single subject field; but appar- 
ently there are general principles as well as important facts that every 
youth should know, partly that he may wisely choose the limited field 
in which he might specialize, and partly that he may be made intelli- 
gent about and appreciative of this universe of which he is a part. 
Secondary education might well abandon in favor of these objectives 
its vain attempt too early to make specialists of its students. A rela- 
tively small number will be inspired by knowledge and special apti- 
tudes to go forward into advanced study of any science; but the 
assured value for all lies chiefly in the intellectual satisfactions conse- 
quent on understanding the general principles of scientific thinking 
and procedure. 

The development of scientific attitudes of mind has greatly pro- 
gressed, but it is still amazingly limited in its application to other 
fields of thought and activity. Perhaps the average graduate of a 
secondary school to-day knows more science and has better scientific 
attitudes than the dozen best scientists two hundred years ago; but 
when the challenge comes to apply both knowledge and attitudes to 


2% Ogburn, W. F. and Winston, Ellen, “The Frequency and Probability of Insanity.” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 822-831, March, 1929. 
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solving problems in other fields, the failure is appalling. A beginning 
of insuring this transfer must be made, of course, in analyzing what 
these desirable and essential attitudes are and inculcating them 
soundly in solving the common problems of science, both biological 
and physical. Only then can there be a reasonable expectancy that 
they will be applied elsewhere. Nothing can be transferred that is 
not possessed. It is important, of course, that knowledge and habits 
of scientific thinking be applied to problems of health, the home, poli- 
tics, sociology, and finance. It is crucial that they be applied to re- 
ligion, that the values in worship be preserved by a reconciliation of 
its fundamental principles with the newer thought of science. The 
conflict so common and so disastrous with a large proportion of the 
population can continue only with the most serious results to both 
religion and to civilization. 


CHANGES IN ETHICS AND RELIGION 


The conflict of theology with science is only one indication of the mod- 
ern forces that it has had to combat, and it is highly significant that 
the emotional fierceness of that conflict, and also largely the interest 
in it, has to a great extent abated. It is traditional theology that has 
given ground. A few eminent scientists have contributed to the ad- 
justment by rationalized arguments for reconciliation; but the great 
mass of the people who have had modern schooling are more or less 
apathetic, accepting both science and theology without fully facing the 
contradictions. Inevitably theology without the support of emotion- 
alized conviction will yield to the pressure of facts. It would be a 
tragic pity if the genuine essentials of religion were either lost or 
weakened by an adamantine traditional theology. There is much 
evidence that the orthodox Jewish and the urban Protestant churches 
are losing in strength and influence and that the Catholic church is 
gaining. Rural churches have in many instances been demoralized 
by improvements in transportation facilities, leaving the village and 
town churches as the centers of Protestant strength. To this complex 
must be added the phenomenon of new cults, a few of which, like that 
of the Christian Scientists, have established themselves widely. A 
pragmatic education must surely be concerned with changes in such a 
potent factor of civilization. 

It has been questioned whether the traditional unity of religion and 
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ethics will continue. Certainly the standards of the latter have been 
changing more rapidly than the adjustments of the former to the de- 
mands of modern life. Many of the phenomena previously mentioned 
have brought new conditions that have resulted in new or extended 
activities for which the old standards of conduct were inadequate, or 
at least seemed so to the generation more concerned with modern op- 
portunity than with the precepts of gerontocracy. New mores have 
grown rapidly to suit new conditions, and their sanctions have been 
far more in emotion than in a reasoned philosophy."* Consequently 
we have inevitable failures of the elders to understand youth and con- 
flicts distressing in their results. More and more rules are set up by 
authorities and laws passed by legislatures, with a consequent increase 
in disrespect for regulations. To meet the modern need there is wide- 
spread intelligent activity to direct conduct under modern conditions; 
but the formulation of a new social philosophy is slow. The demand 
is serious, the challenge strong, and the opportunity for leadership 
through education great. 


CHANGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The changes during the past generation in secondary schools are 
unparalleled in the history of education in all countries. Only some 
of the most significant will be mentioned here to emphasize the need 
of fundamental and far-reaching changes in the educational programs. 
Most important of all is the increase in the proportion of adoles- 
cent youth continuing in school. Beginning about 1890, when sec- 
ondary education was sought by a relatively small number of youth 
with superior academic minds and economic backgrounds, the increase 
has been caused chiefly by three factors: increasing popular faith or 
fetish in “education,” even though the meaning of the term was not 
clearly defined; increasing national wealth distributed widely, even if 
very unequally, among the population; and the decreasing need for 
youth in industry, supported by legislation derived from the demo- 
cratic theory of equality of opportunity. Between 1920 and 1930 the 
percentages of youth fourteen to seventeen years of age in public 
secondary schools increased as follows: fourteen, 50.8 to 75.8; fif- 
teen, 35.0 to $5.6; sixteen, 22.7 to 41.2; and seventeen, 19.1 to 32.8. 
By 1930 slightly more than 50 per cent of the appropriate age group 
4 See Lippmann, Walter, 4 Preface to Morals. The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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was enrolled in secondary schools, a proportion unparalleled and 
undesired in practically all other countries. As the percentage of 
children enrolled in elementary schools has not greatly increased in 
this generation, the report of the 1930 census for all in the 7-20 year 
age group will reflect two facts: the large numbers in school and the 
great variation among states. In the entire country 74.0 per cent of 
all the population 7-20 years of age were enrolled, ranging from 83.1 
per cent in Utah to 64.6 per cent in Georgia. In half the states the 
enrollment ranged from 71.9 to 77.4 per cent. These figures mani- 
fest great achievement, but also emphasize the challenge to provide 
for the significant numbers who are out of school. If education is 
essential, or even truly important, for social preservation and promo- 
tion, a democracy can not afford to have a quarter of its children out 
of school, and in these days of easy migration and of interdependence 
it should be gravely concerned with conditions that permit as many 
as three-tenths to one-third to be outside the influence of formal 
education. Inasmuch as the census enumerators asked merely whether 
individuals had attended either day or night school of any kind at any 
time between September 1, 1929, and January 1, 1930, the per- 
centages of those actually uninfluenced by formal education must be 
considerably more than the figures reported. 

The increase in secondary school enrollment has brought a tre- 
mendous heterogeneity of abilities into the classrooms. Psychology 
has recently been emphasizing what common observation unaided 
should have detected, that there are vast ranges of individual differ- 
ences in practically all human traits. When secondary schools were 
conducted to give only one kind of intellectual training, they could 
refuse to admit or could ruthlessly eliminate all youth who were 
judged incompetent by nature or by industry to master the limited 
curriculum. But gradually there has developed a philosophy, as yet 
far from consistent application, that secondary education in a democ- 
racy should provide training suitable to the needs, the capacities, and 
the special aptitudes of every youth. This philosophy applied to the 
known facts of individual differences necessitates a far more liberal 
offering by our schools than is now generally attempted—or than is 
possible in those of small enrollment. (In this connection it must be 
remembered that nearly half of our secondary schools have fewer 
than one hundred pupils.) But within the unchangeable physical 
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limitations offerings must be multiplied in kind and adapted in severity 


of standards to meet the natural characteristics of all youth. There 
is no reason to think otherwise than that the number of youth enrolled 
in our secondary schools will continue to increase steadily during the 
next generation. They must be provided for. In failure there is 
little profit either to the individual or to the supporting society. 

The number of public secondary schools has increased to something 
like 25,000, scattered over the entire country, even to sparsely settled 
rural regions. Supplementing the opportunities offered by the prox- 
imity of schools are numerous laws providing transportation or per- 
mitting a youth at a distance from a secondary school to attend where 
he will without cost to his family for tuition. In a few instances board 
and lodging are also provided. There are vast ranges in the ade- 
quacy of school plants, some having beautiful buildings perfectly 
equipped and others being far from adequate in every respect. But 
on the whole the buildings and equipment are better, far better, than 
a generation ago, and they must be used more effectively to promote 
curricula that assure returns on public investment. Only as the public 
is convinced of this return can its support be expected or deserved. 

Another change that necessitates new curricula or, rather, courses 
of study, is that in psychology. At the beginning of this century 
nearly everybody believed that the mind was composed of “faculties,” 
which could be so trained by general means that they would function 
effectively in all life situations. That this was not the result of for- 
mal training should have been obvious to common observation, but 
it was not then, and even to-day relics of this belief are the only 
justification for far too large a proportion of secondary school subject 
matter. Although psychologists are not yet entirely agreed on what 
the mind is or on how it learns, retains, and applies its knowledge, 
they are unanimous in rejecting the simple and attractive notion that 
the mind as a whole can be so trained that it will be effective in all 
later challenges of whatever kind. They wholly reject the notion of 
an automatic and inevitable transfer of training in one field to any 
and all others. Every trained teacher knows this, but it is difficult 
to break the habits of respect for traditional subject matter and to 
select and present that which in itself is of assured value. There is 
an inexplicable loyalty in human beings to a tradition in which they 
have been brought up, even though intellectually they are convinced 
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that it is unsound and will be ineffective for others. But it is an 
inevitable necessity that secondary education shall modify its courses 
of study so that they conform to what modern psychology teaches. 

Psychology has also exploded the old belief, long potent in practice, 
that the mind should be ‘“‘disciplined’’—that is, trained by long exer- 
cise in doing the difficult and the disagreeable so that it will joyously 
content itself with such work later when it has to be done. Once 
again common sense should not have needed psychology to disprove 
so silly a belief. If discipline exists in perceptible amounts, experi- 
enced educators should be expected reasonably to agree on what sub- 
jects give it; but, as Thorndike has shown, they are far from agree- 
ment. Moreover, if any person actually believes in a specific, he 
applies it for his own benefit; but no sensible individual can be found 
who is persevering at some difficult, disagreeable, and otherwise use- 
less task that his disposition may be sweetened or his character 
strengthened. And yet hundreds of thousands of youth in secondary 
schools are encouraged or required to stick at such tasks with the 
promise of some mythical personal benefit. It should be obvious that 
such a “discipline” damages rather than helps. Certainly it prevents 
the expenditure of time on studies of assured value. The only disci- 
pline worth striving for is that which comes from intelligent applica- 
tion of powers for clearly conceived and appreciated objectives. The 
courses of study and the methods of teaching in secondary schools 
need much modification to align them with sound discipline. 

Psychology has made other advances that should result in changes 
in secondary education. Although its discoveries or emphases on 
individual differences, formal transfer, and discipline are probably 
the most important in their bearings on the curriculum, it has also 
taught that the “‘vertical’’ intelligence, which is represented by the 
“intelligence quotient,” in relation to its relative learning rate is fixed 
by nature and unalterable, that all growth is gradual rather than 
saltatory, that there is both a direct and an indirect influence of 
physical health on mental effectiveness, that the emotions tremen- 
dously affect all mental processes, and that both learning and reten- 
tion may be explained by laws that should find more application to 
teaching. 

Philosophy too has been changing, with consequent implications for 
secondary education. Although John Dewey, with more than becom- 
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ing modesty, seems in a recent essay to agree with Thoreau that “we 
have professors of philosophy, but no philosophers,” there is evidence 
of increasing concern with philosophy as it affects education. The 
empiric and often wastefully undirected development of the physical 
aspects of our schools is now being checked by demands from both 
the lay public and the profession for more fully thought out, com- 
prehensive programs for procedure. As Zinsser has pointed out, 
“the truths which science gathers represent the raw materials of 
philosophy,” and such materials in abundance are demanding use. So 
far as philosophy affects education, it has become pragmatic, holding 
that nothing is of importance—that nothing really exists, indeed— 
unless it makes a difference. This is in marked contrast to the classic 
tradition, which, according to Dewey, held up the separateness of 
knowledge and practice, ‘‘a separation in which adjectives of praise 
and honor are attached to the former and those of depreciation to 
the latter.”’ The emphasis of pragmatism on practice has led some 
to contend that it is interested only in the concrete, which is far from 
the truth. Education, it holds, is important only if it brings about 
differences of all kinds—physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual 
—that make for the betterment of mankind. 

The new philosophy, which in response to demand from the more 
thoughtful workers in education is still in the making, is attempting 
to provide for every varying individual a harmonious and contribu- 
tory adjustment in the social whole; it is demanding that his educa- 
tion be in an actual rich life rather than a preparation for an uncer- 
tain contingency; it emphasizes that education is a never-ending 
growth, which must be begun and given direction in formal schools; 
it has tremendously enlarged our concept of education and conse- 
quently has made it necessary that the schools not only increase the 
scope of their offerings but also become vitally concerned to articulate 
with, if not to control, the other agencies that affect man’s conduct; 
and it has brought into general consciousness the importance of edu- 
cating the whole of an individual, not merely the abstract phases of 
his intellect, for complete and socially effective living. This is a brief 
summary interpretation of only a part, probably the most generally 
accepted part, of the new philosophy; but it is sufficient to indicate 
that it must have a strong influence in directing secondary schools to 
make new courses of study that contribute to achieving the goals ap- 
proved by the best thought of our people. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE WORSHIP* 


NHIS study of the function of wor- 
ship in college communities analyzes 
the present situation with regard to the 
services of worship held in college chap- 
els and sets up objectives and standards 
for guidance in the preparation of such 
services. Actual services are described 
and an abundance of material is pre- 
sented in topical and bibliographical lists. 
Questionnaires received from more 
than one hundred American colleges in 
forty-four states indicate great variety 
and general vagueness as to the purposes 
of college worship services. Administra- 
tors are frankly skeptical about the re- 
sults of their worship programs. Few 
of them have any evidence of much suc- 
cess with more than a few of their stu- 
dents. Most of them feel, however, that 
their students are not antagonistic. They 
base this conclusion on the absence of 
apparent sentiment in favor of radical 
changes in the chapel systems. A study 
of the files of twenty-one college news- 
papers indicated general student indif- 
ference to the chapel services, a fact in 
agreement with the findings of many 
persons who are familiar with student 
religion. 
This study proposes two kinds of ob- 
jectives for college congregations: ethical 
and appreciational. Two outlines for 


orders of service are given. Twelve 
sample services of worship designed to 
illustrate the objectives and criteria de- 
veloped are presented; six have ethical 
aims, while six are appreciational in na- 
ture. The latter deal with the apprecia- 
tion of the highest values through Jesus, 
nature, people, one’s own personal prob- 
lems, and so forth. Calendars of sug- 
gestive student-centered themes for wor- 
ship services are sketched. 


FINDINGS 


Based upon the conclusions of the study, 
these practical suggestions are offered to 
leaders of college worship: 

1. The values of the worship period 
should not be made dependent on re- 
ligious concepts which probably are 
doubted or disbelieved by any consider- 
able portion of the worshiping group. 

2. A mean between an unnatural sanc- 
timoniousness and the undignified nature 
of some religious “pep meetings” will 
likely be acceptable to most student 
groups. 

3. Quoted materials of worship should 
either be familiar to most of the group 
or should be easily comprehensible 
through oral reading. 

4. The materials of worship should 
not presume too much on the students’ 
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intellectual interests, literary knowledge, 
or acquaintance with the traditional lan- 
guage of religion. 

5. The materials of worship should, 
in the main, assume the aspirations of 
people who are not unhappy, who have 
no great responsibilities, who are con- 
scious of no great sin, and who are gen- 
erally satisfied. 

6. The materials of worship should 
recognize student interest in things mod- 
ern as opposed to things ancient, particu- 
larly when the latter smack of a solemn 
piety not felt by the group, or savor of 
unreality in this generation. 

7. The leader of worship should bear 


in mind the generally unsettled nature of 
young people of college age. 

8. Worship services should recognize 
the practical side of the students’ relig- 
ion and, at the same time, the freedom 
of modern students, by setting forth the 
needs of modern society which students 
may help to meet. 

An essential part of the study was the 
search for appropriate materials for use 
in college chapel services. An annotated 
bibliography of worship materials was 
prepared and, in addition, suitable poems, 
prayers, readings, hymns, etc., were 
listed under forty-five possible themes 
for college worship. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA* 


HIS study is concerned with three 

vital aspects of the problem of sec- 
ondary education for Negroes in North 
Carolina. The first phase of the study 
describes the recent growth and present 
status of the schools. The factors con- 
sidered are the distribution, size, and 
popularization of schools; buildings and 
equipment; curricula, courses of study, 
and extracurricular activities; and the 
instructional staff. The basic data were 
obtained from records in the offices of 
the State Department of Education and 
by visitation in representative schools 
throughout the state. The status of the 
schools is shown at the beginning and at 
the end of a five-year period, and the 
two extremes of the period are com- 
pared. Definite progress is revealed in 
every instance, but the nature and 


amount of progress are shown to have 
been uneven both within given schools 
and in different schools throughout the 
state. 

The second phase of the study is con- 
cerned with the social backgrounds, the 
mental status, and the academic achieve- 
ments of the students served by public 
secondary schools for Negroes in North 
Carolina. The data were obtained by 
questionnaire, conferences, and adminis- 
tration of standardized tests in represen- 
tative schools visited by the author. 
Enrollment and continuation in the secon- 
dary school grades are revealed in terms 
of parental occupations, home environ- 
ments, and parental education. Mental 
ability and reading ability are indicated 
for each year, and achievement, based on 
results from standardized tests, is shown 
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for the academic subjects common in all 
schools. First year students are shown 
to come from nearly all social levels, 
but those who continue through the four 
secondary school years are drawn largely 
from the higher economic and educa- 
tional levels. Likewise, the level of 
mental ability increases sharply from 
year to year. Academic achievement is 
uniformly below standardized test 
norms, but the amount of achievement is 
noteworthy when one considers the con- 
ditions under which Negroes live. 

The third phase of the study is con- 
cerned with the scholastic and vocational 
aims of students, and the extent to which 
these aims are likely to be realized. 


Data were obtained by questionnaires 
sent to students and by follow-up study 
of students formerly in attendance in 
the schools visited. Relatively few of 
the aims as stated are realized. Practi- 
cally all students intend going to college, 
but many drop out of school even before 
high school graduation. However, 
nearly half of those who do graduate 
actually enter college. ‘The vast ma- 
jority of students state professional pur- 
suits as vocational aims, but only a small 
percentage ever achieve professional 
status, and those who continue to live 
in the southern states are less likely to 
do so than those who migrate north- 
ward. 


PUPILS OF LOW MENTALITY IN HIGH SCHOOL* 


WO problems relating to the intel- 

ligence of high school pupils are in- 
vestigated in this study. The first prob- 
lem, which constitutes Part One of the 
study, is concerned with changes in the 
range and mean of intelligence in the 
high school enrollment during the past 
decade. The questions considered are: 
(1) Has the marked increase in enroll- 
ment in our high schools during the past 
decade been accompanied by a greater 
range in intelligence and a lowering of 
the mean level of intelligence for high 
school pupils? (2) Has the percentage 
of pupils of low mentality who remain to 
graduate increased with increased en- 
rollment? The second problem, consid- 
ered in Part Two, is a study of certain 
differences other than mentality between 
the lower and higher groups of high 


school pupils as measured by group intel- 
ligence tests. Some questions to which 
answers are sought are: (1) Do achieve- 
ment tests, impersonally formulated and 
given, bear out teachers’ marks where 
high school pupils of low mentality are 
concerned? (2) Has the increased en- 
rollment in our high schools resulted in a 
lowering or at least a change in stand- 
ards in the curricula and teaching in our 
high schools? 

For Part One data varying from the 
results of one or all high schools in a 
single city system to state-wide surveys 
for certain grades were secured from 
twelve states. The findings are suffi- 
ciently clear-cut to warrant the conclu- 
sion that at least two tendencies have 
been operating to decrease the intel- 
lectual resources in our high schools: .a 
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fairly consistent tendency toward a low- 
ering of the mean mental maturity; and 
a slight but quite clear tendency toward 
a lowering of the mean intelligence quo- 
tients of high school pupils and an in- 
crease in the percentage of pupils of low 
mentality who are entering high school, 
as well as an increase of those who are 
remaining to be graduated. 

For Part Two, pupils were selected 
from a high school in a western city. 
The two groups of pupils compared had 
mean I.Q.’s of 81.9, S.D. 3.98, and 111.5, 
§.D. 8.37. The data show that: 

1. The results of standardized 
achievement tests and teachers’ marks 
are very inconsistent, particularly where 
pupils of low mentality are concerned. 
Many pupils with educational ages de- 
cidedly below the level for grade seven, 
on the basis of standardized tests, are re- 
ceiving passing marks in closely similar 
fields in their high school work. 

2. In the high school studied both the 
administration and a majority of the 
faculty feel that there has been a change 
of standards in adapting high school 
courses to pupils of low mentality. Pu- 
pils are being marked on achievement in 
relation to capacity rather than on 
achievement alone. 

3. The high school pupils of low men- 


tality form a selected group of the dull. 
These pupils, for the most part, are se- 
lected on the basis of superior home 
background and constructive personality 
traits. 


Conclusions of significance to educa- 
tors seem to be justified by these find- 
ings. Many of the more unfortunate 
mental deviates are being given barely 
passing marks in certain high school 
courses, offered and oftentimes required 
but beyond their level of mentality, to 
encourage continuance in high school. 
The pressure of the home and society is 
aiding the school in forcing these misfits 
into high school, in which the courses, 
even though greatly modified, are still 
beyond their grasp. This practice, while 
increasing the high school enrollment 
and giving much-needed encouragement 
to some pupils, appears to be equally 
harmful to the more poorly endowed by 
encouraging them to strive for vocational 
and educational goals which are for- 
ever beyond their reach. Much time 
and effort on the part of the school as 
well as of the pupils is being misdirected, 
which, if guided into proper channels, 
should result in a more wholesome and 
more adequate adjustment to the prob- 
lems that these young people will be 
called upon to meet. 


STANDARDS FOR PUBLICITY PROGRAMS IN STATE- 
SUPPORTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


HIS study is one of the few avail- 
able ones dealing with the ever per- 
sistent problems of publicity for the state- 
supported college or university. The 


writer reaches his conclusions after a 
careful dialectic and statistical treatment 
of the subject. The purposes, findings, 
and conclusions of the study follow. 
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PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The purposes of this study were: (1) 
to determine whether or not a state- 
supported college or university has a re- 
sponsibility for reporting its activities to 
its constituents; (2) to determine 
whether the responsibility for reporting, 
if it exists, is the same with regard to all 
activities; (3) to indicate the most effec- 
tive agencies for reporting the various 
types of news concerning the state-sup- 
ported college or university; (4) to pre- 
sent a case illustration showing the 
nature and extent of the gap, if any, in 
the reporting relationship between a 
state university and its supporting con- 
stituency; and (5) to set up certain 
standards for publicity programs for 
use in state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Although this study was primarily cen- 
tered around state-supported colleges and 
universities, much of the material may be 
adapted for use in denominational and 
other private institutions. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is a responsibility on the part 
of the state-supported college or univer- 
sity for giving the public a fair and com- 
plete picture of the life within it by 
reason of the fact that it is an institution 
of public trust. 

2. Evidence indicates that a reporting 
program would bring to an institution 
that is progressing the kind of support 
that it needs in order to meet its re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a high level 
of efficiency. 


3. There is a legal responsibility for 
reporting. However, the laws regarding 
this responsibility were found to be 
vague, unsatisfactory, and lacking in uni- 
formity. 

4. The following order indicates the 
relative importance attached to the re- 
porting of ten aspects of the life of the 
state-supported college or university: 
aims or policies, discoveries through re- 
search, finances, building and equipment 
program, public services performed by 
members of the staff, teaching program, 
control or administration, social life, ath- 
letic program, dramatics and debate 


program. 
5. Newspaper articles, alumni publi- 
cations, annual reports, and_ public 


speeches were the most satisfactory 
media for reporting the life of the state- 
supported college or university. There 
are certain differences in the effectiveness 
of these different media for reporting 
those aspects listed in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The conclusions reported above serve 
as the basis for the formulation of cer- 
tain standards for publicity or reporting 
programs in state-supported colleges or 
universities. ‘These standards, it is be- 
lieved, will aid an institution in defining 
for itself the place of the reporting pro- 
gram in the life of the university and in 
the lives of the citizens of the state. It 
is also believed that the steps taken to- 
ward determining the most effective 
media for reporting the activities of the 
university or college will aid any institu- 
tion in the carrying out of its program of 
reporting. 
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CERTAIN PROCEDURES OF STUDYING 
POETRY IN THE FIFTH GRADE* 


UESTIONS concerning techniques 
Q to be used when having children 
memorize poetry, and the ef- 
fects of memorization on their liking of 
poetry have long troubled teachers and 
supervisors. The purpose of this study 
was to present the findings of an ex- 
periment in which different procedures 
of memorization were used in teaching 
poems to three hundred children of the 
fifth grade. 

In this experiment ten teachers, ten 
classes of fifth grade children, ten 
poems, and five methods were involved. 
In three of the methods memorization 
was required. In one of the other two 
memorization was encouraged but not 
required, and the other independent 
activities in connection with the poem 
were allowed as alternatives. In the 
latter method, also, no memorizing was 
required or suggested, but the time was 
spent on free choice activities growing 
out of the study of the poem. 

A study was then made of data se- 
cured from tests given the children 
at the conclusion of the experiment 
and from weekly record sheets kept by 
the teachers giving observations, com- 
ments, and other data which might be 
helpful in studying the children’s atti- 
tudes toward the poems taught or the 
methods used. 


FINDINGS 


The two types of methods tended to 
secure different values. The required 
memorization methods showed a slight 
advantage (a) in tests designed to ex- 


amine the children’s memory of, famil- 
iarity with, and interpretation of the 
poems studied, and (+) in number of 
poems memorized. On the other hand, 
the children expressed a decided pref- 
erence for the activity methods, and the 
data on the record sheets seemed to in- 
dicate more favorable concomitants ex- 
isting with these methods than with the 
required memorization methods. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


Since the two types of methods showed 
a tendency to secure different values, 
teachers will probably be inclined to 
adopt the methods most likely to bring 
about the desired results. Teachers 
who are concerned with having large 
numbers of their pupils commit poems to 
memory, or who have memorization re- 
quirements to meet, will probably suc- 
ceed in the accomplishment of this aim 
better if they spend the time allotted for 
the follow-up work of poetry study in 
the actual memorization rather than in 
any other type of activity. Teachers 
whose major concern is stimulating an 
interest in poetry and a liking for it 
should try the activity methods in which 
memorization is encouraged but not re- 
quired, and in which children express 
their interpretation of the poems in a 
variety of ways. 

Although the experiment did not af- 
ford any conclusive proof regarding chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward the study of 
poetry, it procured enough evidence to 
strengthen the likelihood that unde- 
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sirable attitudes may be concomitants of 
required memorization. It seems impor- 
tant that supervisors who are requiring 
memorization of a number of poems a 
semester should give careful considera- 
tion to these questions: 

Is required memorization accom- 
plished at a sacrifice of other values? 

If teachers had to make a choice be- 
tween developing a liking for poetry on 
the part of children, or securing a given 
amount of memorization, which would 
they prefer? 

How much of the time spent on the 
teaching of poetry is devoted to memo- 
rization rather than to appreciation? 
How much should be? 


How would teaching procedure be 
different if memorization were to be en- 
couraged and stimulated and not re- 
quired? 

How can the attitudes of children 
toward poetry be observed and how can 
they be judged? 

How much memorization can chil- 
dren on different intelligence levels do 
with a feeling of success? 

What are the probable results of re- 
quiring more memorization than can be 
accomplished by the children with rea- 
sonable success? 

To what extent will the value desired 
from the study of poetry determine the 
methods to be used? 


MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOUND 
PICTURES AS TEACHING AIDS* 


HE primary purpose of this study 

was to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness (a) of teaching with the aid of 
certain educational talking pictures and 
(6) of the usual methods of classroom 
instruction. The sound pictures used in 
the experiment ‘were based on units of 
instruction written by workers trained 
in the fields of science and music with 
due consideration of modern educational 
theories and practices. 

Four natural science units were 
studied in the second half of the fifth 
grade; four music units in the second 
half of the seventh grades of junior high 
schools. Approximately 950 fifth grade 
pupils in 32 classes, 1,425 seventh grade 
pupils in the same number of classes, 
and 64 teachers participated in the ex- 


periment. Five cities codperated: New 
York City; Schenectady, N. Y.; Cam- 
den, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J.; and Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The experimental-control technique 
utilizing the equated teacher method was 
followed throughout the experiment. 
The pupils in the control group were 
taught by the ordinary classroom meth- 
ods, without the aid of talking pictures. 
The pupils in the experimental group 
were presented with three showings of 
each educational talking picture during 
the allotted class periods. Each unit 
was taught for 150 minutes during a two 
weeks’ period. 

Objective tests, devised to measure the 
pupils’ initial information concerning 
each of the units of instruction, were ad- 
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ministered two weeks before the experi- 
mental teaching began. At the end of 
each unit of instruction a comprehensive 
final test, comparable to the initial test, 
was given. Four weeks after the com- 
pletion of the fourth unit of instruction, 
recall tests were administered. 


FINDINGS 


The final test gains over the initial tests 
indicated that these talking pictures 
made distinct contributions to learning. 
The difference in average gains for the 
combined cities was greater for the ex- 
perimental group than for the control 
group in the case of every unit studied. 
These differences in gains between the 
experimental and control groups were 
statistically significant. The superiority 
of the experimental group ranged from 
22 to 30 per cent in the natural science 
units; from 18 to 34 per cent in the mu- 
sic units. The superiority of the ex- 
perimental group on the total natural 
science test was 26 per cent; on the total 
music test, 27 per cent. 

The average gains made on the test 
items, the answers to which were fur- 
nished directly or indirectly by the talk- 
ing pictures as well as by the units of 
instruction, indicated the specific con- 


tributions of these talking pictures. On 


the picture-unit items of the total natu- 
ral science test for all cities combined, 
the per cent of superiority of the ex- 
perimental group was 52. In the case of 
the total music test the superiority was 
31 per cent. 

The final test gains made in the total 
natural science and in the total music 
tests for groups of below average and 
above average intelligence levels indi- 
cate that the talking pictures made dis- 
tinct contributions to the learning of 
both types of pupils. 

The average recall test gains over the 
initial test were greater for the experi- 
mental group in every unit of study. In 
natural science the per cents of supe- 
riority ranged from 9 to 18; in music, 
from 14 to 32. 

A study was also made of the effec- 
tiveness of the elements of composition 
of certain scenes from the films used in 
the experiment as measured by the com- 
parative test gains of the experimental 
and control groups. This study seems 
to indicate that the elements of composi- 
tion which are of greatest importance in 
the production of the educational talking 
picture are the proper integration of 
audio-visual elements, a generous use of 
the close-up focal length, excellent light- 
ing of scenes, and judicious repetition. 


STIMULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNDERTAKINGS* 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL SUPPORT IN NEW YORK CITIES AND VILLAGES 
UNDER EARMARKED AND NON-EARMARKED STATE SUBSIDY PLANS 


HE purpose of this investigation 
was to determine the efficacy of 
earmarked state aid versus non-ear- 


marked, or blanket, aid for stimulating 
the introduction and expansion of cer- 
tain educational activities ‘in local com- 
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munities; the effort of local communi- 
ties to support an educational program 
as judged by several criteria suggested 
by Updegraff; and the dynamic evolution 
of a state aid plan and its integration 
with correlative social, economic, educa- 
tional, and financial changes revealed 
through local initiative in providing a 
progressive educational program. 

To test the conflicting principles in 
earmarked and non-earmarked plans of 
state aid, the fiscal status and trends for 
representative educational undertakings 
were studied. Earmarked items in New 
York nullified by Mort’s equalization 
plan in 1926 were: books, apparatus, 
physical training, classes for subnormal 
pupils, homemaking classes, technical 
classes, medical inspection, nurse service, 
and health teachers. For a cémpara- 
tive study of status and trends, the fol- 
lowing non-earmarked items were 
studied: supervisors, kindergartens, 
other health activities, school lunches, 
lectures, and recreation. The growth of 
all these undertakings was studied for 
two five-year periods. The first period, 
1922-1926, represents the status and 
trends during earmarked aid. The next 
period, 1927-1931, represents these same 
undertakings when non-earmarked aid 
was operating in New York. 

The unit expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance have been com- 
puted and used as the unit of expendi- 
ture for each undertaking. Financial 
data were secured from the accounting 
records and reports of fifty-six New 
York cities and villages. The sampling 
of communities, judged by wealth and 
size, was representative for the state. 


FINDINGS 


An inspection of data reveals that ear- 
marked undertakings, subsidized under 


a reward for effort plan, have shown 
comparable and increased growth in unit 
expenditures after 1927, when blanket, 
non-earmarked appropriation of state 
aid was effective in New York. The 
following tentative principles of state 
aid are suggested: 


Stimulation. The non-earmarked equal- 
ization plan, with its concomitant devices 
for stimulation, has been as effective as 
were earmarked subsidies for encourag- 
ing the introduction and expansion of 
educational undertakings in New York 
communities. Briefly stated, the tenta- 
tive principle is: Stimulation, or the en- 
couragement of educational progress, 
should be accomplished by providing 
competent state and local educational 
leadership and intellectual aid in con- 
junction with state support of an ade- 
quate, equalized minimum program. 


Effort. The tentative principle sup- 
ported by this study is: Effort of local 
communities to secure educational ad- 
vantages beyond the minimum required 
by the state should be guaranteed by a 
low rate of local contribution to the 
state’s equalized minimum program. 
Additional effort will depend, then, upon 
educational standards, values, and ideals 
which may be built by educational lead- 
ership. 


Earmarking Aid. The tentative prin- 
ciple supported by the data of this 
study is: Earmarking aid is not essen- 
tial, provided competent state and local 
educational leadership is establishing 
progressive standards in localities. Ear- 
marked aid may be essential to the 
development of educational standards 


where professional educational leader- 
ship may not exist or may not have func- 
tioned to effect progressive educational 
change through local initiative. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the New York Sun— 


League of Nations on Campus 


Cosmopolitan Group Enrolled for 
Columbia Summer Session 


The campus of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, resembled an inter- 
national teachers’ convention this sum- 
mer when teachers from every state in 
the union and from fifty foreign coun- 
tries came to enroll for the annual sum- 
mer session. 

As in the past, many of the teachers 
from distant areas traveled to Teachers 
College in chartered buses and returned 
at the end of the six-weeks’ period in the 
same way. Traveling together this way, 
according to one member of the group, 
gives summer session time a vacation at- 
mosphere. It resembles a picnic or holi- 
day for all concerned. 

Indeed, many teachers set trail to the 
institutions of higher learning in gypsy 
style, going in family groups. A family 
consisting of mother, father and three 
children, for example, encamped not too 
far from Morningside Heights and then 
traveled to Teachers College via auto- 
mobile every morning. While mother 
may be taking courses for the M.A. de- 
gree and father is completing his Ph.D. 
credits, the youngsters go to the summer 
demonstration school of Teachers Col- 
lege. The demonstration school takes 
care of the children of students while 
the parents are in classes. A nursery 
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school, under the direction of Professor 
Patty S. Hill, also helped keep young- 
sters occupied throughout the summer. 

For the six weeks Teachers College 
was the most cosmopolitan place in the 
country. Many of the foreign students 
continued to dress in the mode of their 
own lands. In one classroom could be 
seen the vari-colored garments of the 
Chinese, Hindu, Arabian, Korean, and 
Egyptian men and women. This strange 
combination of dress attracted no more 
than a passing glance from the other 
students. 

While many informal trips were made 
by the visiting educators, the University 
arranged a series of excursions to cover 
practically every point of interest in the 
metropolitan area. 

Although Columbia University has 
rooming accommodations for 3,600, 
nearly three times that number sought 
quarters this summer. The overflow 
was handled by neighboring apartment 
houses and hotels, to which the summer 
session brings a pleasant spurt of pros- 
perity. 


From the New York Herald- 


Tribune— 
Teachers Study with Pupils at 
Practice School 


During the Summer Session Teachers 
College opened a demonstration school 


= 
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at which teachers and students worked 
together in order to learn the newest 
and best methods of instruction. The 
school, housed in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, had an enrollment of 
about 500 pupils, ranging in age from 
four to eighteen, recruited throughout 
the country. 

“This wide geographical distribution 
makes the Summer Demonstration 
School of Teachers College unique,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Rollo Reynolds, principal 
of the Horace Mann School and director 
of the new institution. “The children, 
bringing the results of their experience 
from various parts of the country, vital- 
ize the teaching and give it a personal 
interest that is not secured when the pu- 
pils read about it in books. 

“The school is maintained for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to students of 
education the relation of theory and 
practice in many of the more advanced 
fields of public education. It is an inter- 
esting sociological experiment. ‘The in- 
termingling of teachers with pupils, and 
the bringing together of children from 
the East Side, Harlem, rural sections of 
the country, and each part of the United 
States as well as a number of foreign 
nations tends to make the children more 
democratic and tolerant.” 

In actual operation, the school is run 
like an ordinary public school except for 
the group of teachers studying and criti- 
cizing the academic procedure. The 
staff is recruited from Horace Mann 
School, the Lincoln School, and Teachers 
College. 

“Our purpose is to give the teachers 
an opportunity of seeing skilled teaching 
in as nearly typical classrooms as we can 
provide,” Dr. Reynolds said. “We fur- 
nish a number of parallel courses. That 
is, the teachers register for one course 
at Teachers College and then see it 
worked out in the demonstration school. 
Thus, they get an excellent combination 
of theory and practice.” 


Aside from the regular primary, kin- 
dergarten and junior high school courses, 
the school also includes a class in sight- 
saving and one for mentally retarded 
children. 

“The work of the latter group is in- 
tegrated closely with the rest of the 
school,” Dr. Reynolds continued. “The 
classroom teacher has the assistance of 
the various specialists in the educational 
program of the children. The sight- 
saving work is conducted with the coép- 
eration of the National Health Council 
as represented by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness.” 

In addition to the classes held in the 
Lincoln School, a nursery school was 
located in Speyer Hall. The nursery 
school serves as a laboratory for re- 
search in child development, for the dem- 
onstration of guidance of young children, 
and for general and specialized training 
of students in child development, parent 
education, and related fields. Thirty- 
eight children ranging in age from eight- 
een months to four years attended this 
department. 


From the New York Times— 


Rural Life Taught to Columbia 
Group 
By Cvarence Linton 


Secretary, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Students and instructors from New Col- 
lege, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are learning together what rural 
life is like by joining hands in running a 
farm in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina. The project is an at- 
tempt to carry on community life with 
an educational objective, and is an in- 
tegral part of the New College program. 
Each student is expected to spend at least 
one summer at the farm unless he has 
had an equivalent experience. Students 
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with a rural background are expected to 
participate in some phase of industrial 
life. New College trains students who 
are preparing to be teachers. 

The farm is about thirty-five miles 
from Asheville. New College has taken 
a lease on the buildings and twenty acres 
of land of an 1,800-acre tract. Here 
sixty-five students and instructors divide 
their time between study and work. 
They carry on most of the community 
activities. Students of household arts 
plan menus, purchase, prepare, and serve 
the food. All coéperate in planting, cul- 
tivating, and harvesting the garden and 
field crops, and in caring for the chickens, 
pigs, and cows which furnish food for 
the group. Other members of the group 
cut and bring in the wood, which is the 
chief fuel for cooking, while some as- 
sume the care of the buildings and 
grounds. 

Old buildings have been remodeled 
and made into laboratories and studios. 
A hydroelectric plant has been designed 
and will be installed by the faculty and 
students. Students and instructors rotate 
on the work projects so that each indi- 
vidual may have experience it: as many 
kinds of work as possible. 

In this community there is a complete 
absence of academic bluff. Any one who 
knows something that others do not may 
become a teacher. Major projects are 
assigned to individual students for super- 
vision. These individuals, in turn, teach 
others how to take care of the garden, 
the cows and chickens, the preparation 
of food, how to cut wood, and how to 
keep the buildings and grounds in good 
condition. The household arts students 
are writing a cookbook. The art stu- 
dents are landscaping the grounds, the 
science students are making a plant 
ecology map, weather charts, and a 
herbarium of the plants of the region. 

The summer enrollment is made up 
of two groups, those who plan to re- 
main for the summer months only, and 


those who expect to remain in the com- 
munity for an entire year. The latter 
group is chiefly responsible for the de- 
velopment of the physical plant and for 
food production. This group expects to 
produce a large portion of the food neces- 
sary to support the group for the sum- 
mer, and the residence group during the 
year. It also hopes to participate in 
handicrafts to aid in making the com- 
munity as nearly self-sustaining as pos- 
sible. 

This project is an attempt to aid the 
student from the city in acquiring a 
knowledge of rural life and to prove his 
ability to adjust himself to new situa- 
tions. The real test of New College 
Community is the ability of the group 
to make itself acceptable in the larger 
community of which it is a part. 

New College Community is an out- 
growth of the New College plan of 
teacher training. 


From the New York Sun— 


Dean Russell Asks Federal 
Funds for Education 


Direct and immediate Federal financial 
assistance to schools in every part of the 
country is now in order as part of the 
New Deal, Dean William F. Russell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, declared at the opening of an Insti- 
tute on “The Administration of Public 
Education” at the College. The meeting 
also heard half a dozen state commis- 
sioners of education and George F. 
Zook, the new United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

According to Dean Russell the federal 
government should allocate to state uni- 
versities and public schools part of the 
$3,000,000,000 public works program in 
order to equalize educational opportunity 
throughout the country. 

Such a course not only is desirable and 
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in line with the New Deal, he said, but 
is in accordance with the United States 
Constitution under the “general welfare” 
clause. 

“The New Deal is no empty phrase,” 
Dean Russell told the educators assem- 
bled in Horace Mann Auditorium from 
every state in the Union. “It is the prac- 
tical application to the problems of our 
day of the intelligence, the idealism, and 
the self-sacrifice of our people. Holding 
an important place in this New Deal is 
a program of direct federal subsidy of 
public works, those which employ labor, 
those which are self-liquidating. 

“We hold public education to be of 
first rank and of first importance among 
these public works. To support this 
contention we make no emotional appeal. 
We base our argument upon American 
traditions, upon all the facts that we 
have at hand. Inequalities among the 
localities are forcing state equalization 
and state support; the same process of 
equalization has long been needed as 
among the states. Direct financial aid 
to education, long a governmental policy, 
will be needed in the future as never be- 
fore.” 

Dean Russell declared that federal aid 
to the public schools had a constitutional 
basis, and was implied in the “general 
welfare” clause by the framers of the 
Constitution. He traced the origin of 
this clause, pointing out that President 
Monroe, whose message grouped educa- 
tional and public works together, recom- 
mending one constitutional amendment 
to cover both, ruled federal financial aid 
as within the purpose of the Consti- 
tution. 

“Hamilton believed that federal finan- 
cial aid to both was proper under the 
‘general welfare’ clause,” the dean said. 
“Education and public works went to- 
gether in the minds of the fathers. If 
one is justified to-day, so is the other.” 

Education, even more than public 
works, employs a higher percentage of 


labor, and is entirely self-liquidating, 
Dean Russell contended. He pointed 
out that 70 to 90 per cent of the school 
budget for current expenses goes for sal- 
aries and wages. No public enterprise 
uses more service and less material, he 
said. 

“T am convinced that nothing so surely 
liquidates its expenses as education,” 
Dean Russell added. “We have long 
understood the vicious circle in which 
ignorance and schooling finds _ itself, 
Good schools make people more intelli- 
gent, more thrifty, productive, stable, and 
healthy. These people both desire 
schools and become able to support them. 

“Broken-down schools, dispirited 
teachers, truant and vagrant pupils will 
be self-liquidating and self-perpetuating. 
We will pay in disease; we will pay in 
crime. We will pay in distress; we will 
pay in unrest. We will pay in political 
slavery; we will pay in bigotry. 

“Surely the American business man, 
the bankers, and even the large corpora- 
tions, who are striving so manfully to 
cut down taxes, will, upon taking 
thought, realize that of all self-liquidat- 
ing enterprises, education stands first.” 

It is to be hoped, Dean Russell told 
the Institute, that “in the not far distant 
future” the welfare of any child within 
the boundaries of any one state will no 
longer depend upon “happenings in geo- 
logic history, upon accidents of legisla- 
tive injustice, upon the chances of racial 
origin, local prejudice, hookworm or tra- 
choma.” 

Federal aid to the schools is no new 
policy, Dean Russell declared. The con- 
federation, legislating for the National 
Domain in 1785, set aside land for 
schools, and in 1787 evinced a national 
concern for education, he explained. Be- 
ginning with the acts of 1802 and 1803, 
and continuing in greater detail just 
prior to the admission of each succeed- 
ing state, Congress has granted aid to 
education. 
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From the New York Sun— 


Higher Teaching Standards 
Urged 


Raising the educational standards re- 
quired of prospective teachers was urged 
as a means of cutting down the present 
oversupply by Dr. E. S. Evenden, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in a recent address. 

According to Dr. Evenden, the current 
oversupply of teachers is due almost en- 
tirely to the greatly increased number of 
qualified teachers who have been pre- 
pared during the last six or seven years, 
during which period the number of new 
teachers needed each year was either re- 
maining constant or was decreasing be- 
cause of the longer tenure of those in 
service. 

“One method of adjusting our present 
embarrassing oversupply of teachers is 
by increasing the amount of educational 
service rendered,” said Dr. Evenden. 
“Some of the obvious changes which 
could be made and which would call for 
more teaching and more teachers are: 
reduction in the size of classes, which 
have been so generally increased during 
the three years just past; increase in the 
length of school terms; more rigorous 
enforcement of compulsory attendance 
laws and provision for the resulting in- 
crease in school population; provision for 
more school facilities for Negroes; in- 
crease in facilities for higher education 
at public expense, especially on the jun- 
ior college level; extension of educational 
opportunities for part-time workers and 
various adult groups; and provision for 
more kindergartens and nursery schools.” 

Dr. Evenden stated, however, that re- 
gardless of increases in the demand for 
teachers, the adjustment of the present 
oversupply will be temporary unless 
there is a corresponding reduction in 
supply. He suggested, as a means to 
this end, that selection for teacher-edu- 


cation curricula be much more rigid, 
and that the various states, through their 
certification regulations, continue the se- 
lective process by means of certification 
laws. 

The speaker deplored the present 
tendency to control the supply of teach- 
ers by making teaching financially less 
attractive, declaring that there is no as- 
surance that there will be fewer recruits, 
but “merely that there will be fewer 
capable ones.” 

Dr. Evenden quoted figures. to the 
effect that approximately one in seven- 
teen of the white elementary school 
teachers in the United States has no 
preparation beyond high school, and that 
while three-fourths of the teachers have 
two or more years of education beyond 
high school, seven-eighths are not college 
graduates. 

Two-fifths of the junior high school 
teachers and one-eighth of the senior 
high school teachers have less than four 
years of college work, he declared. He 
recommended that the task of upgrad- 
ing teachers now in service be under- 
taken. 


From the New York Times— 


Children Found to Glorify War 


34 Per Cent Thought Kellogg Pact 
Was a Cereal Factory, Columbia 
Educators Report 


School children display an “amazing de- 
sire” to glorify everything connected with 
war, according to the results of a sur- 
vey by Professor Adelaide T. Case and 
Dr. Paul M. Limbert of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, made public 
recently. The report also says that the 
same pupils show an utter lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the agencies for world 
peace. 

The purpose of the study, Dr. Case 
explained, was to discover what children 
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and younger adolescents know and how 
they feel about war, patriotism, and 
agencies for peace. More than 770 stu- 
dents, ranging in age from 10 to 15 
years, were subjected to a test which 
called for 73 statements on war and 
peace. The study is the beginning of a 
more extensive inquiry that will embrace 
thousands of children in private and pub- 
lic schools of the nation. 

More than 34 per cent of the students 
who took the tests thought the Kellogg 
peace pact was “a company that makes 
breakfast food,” Dr. Case said. She also 
found that 60 per cent of the students 
thought that “the United States is now 
a member of the League of Nations,” 
while 28 per cent said that Germany was 
not in the League. 

The survey further revealed that 58 
per cent of the children thought that 
most foreigners are less intelligent than 
Americans. One-third thought that most 
Mexicans are trying to stir up trouble 
with the people of the United States, 
while an even greater number maintained 
that there is danger that the United 
States will be attacked by some other 
country within the next year. 

Forty-five per cent of the pupils be- 
lieved that persons who criticize the gov- 
ernment ought to be sent out of the 
country. Almost half of the entire 
group, 49 per cent, voted “yes” to the 
question “Should the United States try 
to collect every dollar of the World War 
debts owed by other countries?” while 
more than half believed that the United 
States should not take the lead in cut- 
ting down armies and navies. 

“The most disturbing outcome of this 
investigation of children’s attitudes is an 
indication that war still holds a large 
measure of honor and glory in the minds 
of the youth,” Dr. Limbert observed. 
“Forty-eight per cent of the children 
gave assent to the absurd proposition 
that all American soldiers and sailors are 
well-behaved. One-third of the group 


said that wearing the uniform of a sol- 
dier or sailor is the greatest honor one 
could seek. 

“Forty-six per cent declared that 
every boy ought to be trained so that he 
can be a soldier in time of war. And, 
believe it or not, 71 per cent felt that 
every park should have a cannon or the 
statue of some soldier to remind people 
of the heroes of the past!” 


From the New York Sun— 


Mathematics Teaching Faulty 


Dr. Reeve Finds Methods Faulty and 
Courses Too Crowded 


All forms of mathematical instruction, 
from the fundamentals of arithmetic to 
solid geometry, need drastic revision, ac- 
cording to Dr. William D. Reeve, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Teachers 
College. 

Too much time is spent on formal 
arithmetic with too little result; instruc- 
tion in higher branches is too long de- 
layed; much of the instruction does not 
“get back into life”; too many difficulties 
are crowded into a single year’s study of 
algebra and geometry. 

There should be a direct connection, 
Dr. Reeve told an audience in Horace 
Mann auditorium, between the teaching 
of mathematics and the problems con- 
fronting the students in everyday life. 
Unless teaching methods are changed, he 
added, there will be a “type of educa- 
tional bankruptcy that will make the re- 
cent economic depression look like a 
picnic. 

“The guiding principle for each year 
should be to choose that content material 
which the pupil is most likely to use if 
he leaves school at the end of that year,” 
the Teachers College mathematician de- 
clared. 

Dr. Reeve added that if mathematics 
were suddenly removed from the school 
curricula “civilization would collapse.” 
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He also added that this does not mean 
that everybody should study mathematics, 
nor that all who do study it will profit 
to any extent. 

“There are some just reasons for 
complaint,’ Dr. Reeve maintained. 
“The teaching of mathematics does not 
always result in correct practices among 
the pupils who study it. The trouble is 
that children who have studied arith- 
metic through the eighth grade are not 
able to pass satisfactory tests on some of 
the simplest elements at the end of the 
senior high school. What is taught does 
not always get back into life. 

“We are the only civilized country of 
any importance in the world still giving 
eight years of instruction in arithmetic. 
We ought to complete our instruction in 
the fundamental skill as such by the end 
of the sixth grade, and the tendency in 
the more progressive schools is to do this. 
Then in the seventh and eighth grades 
the pupils could be expected to solve ap- 
plied problems in arithmetic which de- 
mand a knowledge of the previous skills, 
and thus the pupil could be kept in prac- 
tice. 

“It is not so much a matter of spend- 
ing more time on the teaching of arith- 
metic as it is a matter of selection of the 
proper content material and the right 
teaching emphasis.” 

Traditional first-year algebra has been 
characterized by excessive formalism 
that cannot be justified, Dr. Reeve 
stated. He observed that too many peo- 
ple who study algebra go away hating 
the subject. 

“This need not be,” he said. “Too 
many children fail in algebra and they 
spend too long in failing it. Much of 
this difficulty might be avoided if we be- 
gan the study of algebra earlier, as the 
Europeans do, and spread it out over a 
longer period of time. 

“Moreover, if we could concentrate 
on those things in algebra which the 
well-educated citizen should know and 


then strive for a desirable percentage of 
mastery, the results thus obtained would 
be far superior to present-day conditions. 
In the more progressive schools the tend- 
ency is to center the attention on the 
formula, the equation, the graph, and 
directed numbers, and to train the pupils 
in an intelligent understanding and use 
of these things. 

Algebra is now being taught as a 
method of thinking rather than as the 
automatic functioning of processes, the 
mathematician explained. 

As far as geometry is concerned too 
many difficulties of Euclid have been 
crowded into one year’s study for the 
pupil, Dr. Reeve said, adding that the 
“inevitable result is a kind of memoriter 
learning that is a disgrace to all con- 
cerned.” 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Wants to Link Science to Life 


A program for the teaching of the 
natural sciences in such a manner as to 
interpret to laymen the contributions of 
science to their everyday lives, is being 
developed at Teachers College, Dr. 
S. R. Powers, professor of natural sci- 
ences at Teachers College, announced in 
a talk before several hundred summer 
session students in the Horace Mann 
auditorium. 

The plan is the result of recognition 
of the need in liberal education of an 
understanding of scientific concepts, Dr. 
Powers said. In other words, the 
project is to make science understand- 
able to the man in the street, instead of 
only to specialists and technicians. 

Materials are being developed for the 
enrichment of the curriculum at the 
various levels of the public school system, 
including teacher-training colleges. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given, said Dr. 
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Powers, to fields that have been neg- 
lected or poorly developed. 

“These neglected areas include an- 
thropology, history of science, geology, 
astronomy, some phase of technology and 
engineering,” he explained. 

“Results from this exploration should 
be reported in the form of curriculum 
raw materials, organized in such manner 
that they are available to specialists for 
organization into courses of study, units 
of instruction, and textbooks. 

“An exploration in the fields of hu- 
man needs and human interests will fur- 
nish criteria with which to evaluate 
materials for instruction. This should re- 
veal, at least in part, the social problems 
that have arisen as a result of tech- 
nological developments, the recreational 
interests of men and women, and the na- 
ture of the conflicts in thinking that have 
arisen on account of increase in knowl- 
edge.” 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


An Education for All, Plan of 
Conference 


Climaxing its deliberations of several 
weeks at Teachers College, the National 
Conference on the Financing of Edu- 
cation offered “an educational char- 
ter” for the American people. Its cor- 
nerstones are universal education for 
every child and adult, and state and fed- 
eral support of the schools. 

Other planks include a revised, flexible 
tax system, independent school boards, 
local control, selection of competent 
teachers and their maintenance at a sufh- 
ciently high economic level and econom- 
ical administration. 

The conference, meeting under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, with Dr. John 
K. Norton, professor of education, 
Teachers College, as chairman, declared: 


“Believing that the financing of schools 
is a matter of cardinal public concern, 
basic to the present and future welfare 
of our democracy, we offer the following 
program for action by the American peo- 
ple: 


1. Educational Opportunity 


Universal education—Funds to provide 
every child and youth a complete educa- 
tional opportunity from early childhood ‘to 
the age at which employment is possible 
and socially desirable. This right to be 
preserved regardless of residence, race or 
economic status, and to constitute an in- 
alienable claim on the resources of local, 
state, and national governments. 

Lifelong learning—Educational oppor- 
tunities at public expense for every adult 
whenever such opportunities are required 
in the public interest. 

Effective teaching—In every classroom 
competent teachers maintained at an eco- 
nomic level which will secure a high qual- 
ity of socially motivated, broadly trained 
professional service. Lacking this, the 
whole school program is weakened at its 
most crucial point. 


2. Adequate Revenues 


Equitable taxation—For the adequate 
support of all governmental activities, in- 
cluding the schools, a stable, varied, and 
flexible tax system, providing for a just 
and universal sharing of the cost of gov- 
ernment by all members of the community. 

Public information—Accurate, _ intelli- 
gible, and frequent reports to taxpayers 
and the public on the management of the 
school money so that complete understand- 
ing and constructive attitudes with respect 
to school taxes and services may prevail. 


3. Constructive Economy 


School board independence—In_ every 
school system a board of education respon- 
sive to the will of the whole people and 
free to adopt and carry out truly efficient 
and economical financial policies for the 
schools. 

Economical administration—A uniform 
and continuous policy of honest, economi- 
cal, and productive spending of all school 
monies. 
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4 Local Management 


Adequate local units—In every commu- 
nity trained educational leadership and 
other services secured through a local unit 
of school administration large enough to 
make such services financially possible and 
desirable. 

Community initiative—For every school 
district the right to offer its children an 
education superior to state minimum stand- 
ards and to seek and develop new methods 
intended to improve the work of the 
schools. 


5. State Responsibility 


Equalization of educational opportunity 
—For every school unit which cannot 
maintain an acceptable program on a fair 
local tax, state support to make up the 
deficiency. Additional state support for an 
acceptable school program as needed to 
allow for the reduction of local property 
taxes. 

Professional leadership — Competent 
leadership in every state department of 
education so that reasonable minimum 
financial standards may be established and 
educational progress encouraged through- 
out the state.” 


From the New York Sun— 
Teachers’ Pay Below Codes 


Salaries of tens of thousands of teachers 
in many parts of the United States are 
far below the minimum standards of the 
NRA codes for unskilled workers and 
will remain there unless the public is 
willing immediately to address itself to 
the problem of adequate wages for those 
who teach its children, according to a 
report adopted by the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education. The 
conference met at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Teachers’ wages of less than half the 
minimum established in unskilled work- 
ers’ codes will not be uncommon if pres- 
ent conditions continue, according to the 
report, which was submitted by Dr. 
T. J. Walker, secretary of the State 


Teachers Association of Missouri and 
chairman of the conference’s committee 
on the economic status of the teacher. 
Dr. Walker was assisted in preparing 
the report by Dr. Paul R. Mort, Direc- 
tor of the School of Education, Teachers 
College, and Dr. Homer W. Anderson, 
superintendent of schools of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The downward trend in the economic 
status of the public school teacher may 
become one of the most serious educa- 
tional problems of the country, the re- 
port declares, pointing out that this 
problem is not definitely dealt with in 
the National Recovery Act. 

“The fundamental idea underlying the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
democratic government was and is the 
development of a high plane of life, the 
attainment of liberty, and the approach 
to happiness,” the report says. “The 
masses of the people and those in posi- 
tions of public leadership have from the 
beginning placed a growing reliance upon 
the public schools as the chief avenue 
through which this ideal could be 
reached. This has been evidenced by the 
urge which has been expressed as the 
universal desire of every generation of 
American people to obtain through edu- 
cation more abundant living for their 
children. 

“The phrase life, liberty, and happi- 
ness obviously has very definite objective 
connotations, among which are food, 
health, economic security on the level of 
comfortable and respectable physical ex- 
istence, to which are added cultural and 
spiritual opportunities in keeping with 
established ideals. These connotations 
the schools must establish in the minds 
and desires of the children if education 
actually leads the people in their ideal.” 

It is essential, the report observes, that 
the teacher himself should be enabled 
and required to attain this level of life, 
liberty, and happiness. To deny to the 


teacher the means of life, the access to 
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liberty, and the reasonable hope of hap- 
piness is to shut these same rights and 
hopes away from the children and ulti- 
mately from the whole population, the 
report says. 

“The demands placed upon the teacher 
by the public are becoming increasingly 
great as our understanding of the vast 
importance of the schools becomes more 
clarified,” the report asserts. “It fol- 
lows that the teacher must not only be 
an individual of broad understanding of 
the fields of knowledge, but must also 
realize his unique place in the economic, 
social, and political order of which he is 
an important part, and one who is able 
to assume leadership in teaching our 
youth in the way of the abundant life. 

“At the present time a thoroughgoing 
consideration is being given to the wage 
situation in industry and to the rehabili- 
tation of the incomes of the farm popu- 
lation. In this period of stocktaking it 
is necessary that the American people 
should attack as a problem of major im- 
portance the determination of the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural place which 
teachers should be expected to take in 
their communities. 

“This is essential not alone because of 
its great importance to the proper and 
purposeful functioning of the schools 
toward their fundamental purpose, but 
also because of the influence of such eco- 
nomic and cultural standards upon the 
selective recruiting of desirable indi- 
viduals to become teachers in the com- 
plex years ahead.” 

If the teacher is to assume the leader- 
ship in the attainment of these national 
ideals, the committee reports, it is neces- 
sary that he be placed on an economic 
level which enables him to carry on fur- 
ther study, to travel, to enjoy good 
music, to enjoy good books, and to enjoy 
home ownership. It seems clear, the edu- 
cators observe, that the welfare of youth 
demands that teachers should be per- 
mitted to live on a plane “certainly as 


high as that which is envisioned as de- 
sirable for the great mass of the people.” 

“The National Survey of School 
Finance has recently shown that for the 
same number of years of training and 
service the salaries paid teachers have 
varied markedly from state to state,” 
according to the report, which asserts 
that “these variations are far in excess 
of what would be expected from varia- 
tion in cost of living.” 

Conceding that this problem has been 
adequately met in a great many commu- 
nities and in some states, the committee 
concludes its report thus: 

“We consider it of extreme impor- 
tance, however, that a direct attack upon 
this problem be made in those states and 
communities which have never ade- 
quately faced the problem and in those 
states and communities which have been 
forced to retrench in marked degrees.” 


From the New York American— 


State Must Aid Local Schools, 
Conference Is Told 


The individual states must aid the local 
public schools at once, or education in 
this country stands in grave danger of 
collapse, it is stated in a report adopted 
recently by the National Conference on 
the Financing of Education, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The report was presented to the con- 
ference by Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, as- 
sistant commissioner for finance, New 
York State. 

Associated on the committee with Dr. 
Simpson were Dr. Paul R. Mort, Direc- 
tor of the School of Education, Teachers 
College, Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education, and H. D. 
Showalter, Washington State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The re- 
port says in part: 

“The acuteness of present economic 
conditions renders perilous any further 
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postponement of state support. Condi- 
tions of tax delinquencies, unemploy- 
ment, decreased property values, bank 
and business failures, credit shortages, 
personal financial losses, and the like 
have rendered localities impotent in 
school support. 

“Whereas, there was previously a too 
meagre local ability to support schools, 
the depression has brought the primary 
financing units to new and distressingly 
low ebbs. The same force has tremen- 
dously magnified the already existent in- 
equalities in financing ability. 

“The sad plight of the schools in many 
parts of the country, due to present eco- 
nomic conditions, is the proof not only 
of an emergency, but also of the cul- 
minating necessity of the state in the 
support of education.” 


From the New York Times— 


Educators Urged to Speed 
New Deal 


More than 700 educators from all sec- 
tions of the country, who were enrolled 
in the Summer Session at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, attended the 
annual Summer Session beefsteak dinner 
of Teachers College at the Horace 
Mann School in Riverdale, N. Y. 
Meeting in the early afternoon on the 
Horace Mann campus, the educators, 
forgetting their academic dignity for a 
while, participated in a sports program 
which included baseball games and ten- 
nis matches. After the dinner, the group 
heard a series of lectures on the position 
that the chools must take under the re- 
covery program of President Roosevelt. 
Declaring that the educational system 
of the country has failed to keep 
“abreast” of the changing ideals and 
policies of the present time, Dr. Lyle W. 
Ashby, assistant director of the division 
of publication of the National Educa- 
tion Association, asserted that due to 


this fact the “newer and to-day more 
important phases of the modern school 
program have been the first and chief 
targets for retrenchment while the less 
important traditional phases have gone 
untouched.” 

Professor William C. Bagley of 
Teachers College told the educators that 
under the recovery program the realiza- 
tion of the success of the plan depended 
upon the “closest possible codperation” 
of individuals, groups, and institutions. 
It is highly important, he held, that “so 
fundamental and pervasive an institu- 
tion as education should consider care- 
fully and prayerfully the part it should 
play in this great collective enterprise. 

“The grave danger is that, before Na- 
tional Recovery and the New Deal be- 
gin to influence taxation, the educational 
system will be so weakened by economies 
and retrenchments as to be seriously 
handicapped in discharging its normal 
functions, to say nothing of facing new 
problems,” he declared. 

“This, perhaps, may add a bit of evi- 
dence in favor of the proposal that has 
been made so many times during the 
conferences on Financing of Education; 
namely, that the allocation of federal 
funds to the states for the support of 
education during the period of recovery 
would be a clear case of investment in a 
self-liquidating enterprise.” 

Lloyd N. Morrisett, principal of the 
Oklahoma City High School, declared 
that while educators should be “leading 
the way in the New Deal, it has up to 
the present failed to assume even a 
minor role in the development of recov- 
ery programs.” 


From the New York American— 


End of Columbia Summer Session 
Sends 6,000 Home 


Exodus from the city of more than 6,000 
students, professors, elementary grade 
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teachers, school superintendents, and 
principals began the afternoon of August 
18 with the closing of the annual Sum- 
mer Session at Columbia University. 

The annual exodus, by train, airplane, 
bus, boat and automobile, for all parts 
of the country and fifty foreign nations 
as well, continued throughout the fol- 
lowing week. 


At Teachers College this year, where 
the majority of students were registered, 
there were 4,170 elementary and high 
school teachers, 265 high school prin- 
cipals, 657 college professors and in- 
structors, 70 school superintendents, five 
college deans, and one college president. 
Nine thousand five hundred students 
were registered. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 
President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 


tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor of Education, 


Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAMeEsBerGeR, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 


Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Crype R. Mitver, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Errie Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to MARGARET E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


A MESSAGE TO THE ALUMNI OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dear FELLow ALUMNI: 


More than 25,000 men and women 
have taken a degree from Teachers Col- 
lege. More than 100,000 have attended 


the College. The vast majority of these 
hundred thousand are now actively en- 
gaged in educational work. While loyal 
to Teachers College, their chief loyalty 
is tendered to the educational institution 
through which they serve. Through do- 


ing the day’s work, they have individu- 
ally added to the contribution of the 
College, to the improvement of educa- 
tion and of society. 

As Dean James E. Russell once said 
in a telegram to alumni assembled for 
their annual dinner: “Teachers College 
expects her alumni to render loyal and 
devoted service in the community, in the 
state, and in the nation. She asks no 
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loyalty other than that which members 
of our profession give willingly to the 
cause of education.” 

Well may we ponder that loyalty in 
these changing times. Everywhere there 
is a searching of the public mind to de- 
termine what shall be saved and what 
shall go. Everywhere teachers are being 
asked to sacrifice for the common good. 
Everywhere there is a growing belief 
that the forces now at work cannot be 
reversed but must be followed through 
to a changed social order. In this crisis 
of the social mind has Teachers College 
any responsibility to its alumni? Have 
the alumni any need for the College? 

Times have changed at Teachers Col- 
lege. New names appear in the cata- 
logue. New voices are heard. New 
proposals are made, revolutionizing 
educational thought and practice. How 
much of this is lost or long delayed in 
reaching us in the field? 

How can we bring the College and 
the Alumni into closer relationship to 
the dual end that the College may gain 
from the creative stimulation of those 
students who have found their life work 
and that the alumni may individually 
and collectively profit from the con- 
tinued contribution of the College? 

To answer this question, I asked one 
hundred representative alumni to meet 
in Minneapolis during the midwinter 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. It was agreed that a thor- 
ough reorganization of the Teachers 


College Alumni Association could be 
made to serve a large purpose in meeting 
the present crises. The tentative pro- 
posal was presented to a larger confer- 
ence of alumni following the annual din- 
ner meeting. It was moved and voted 
that the officers of the association should 
formulate a plan of organization and 
take steps to put it into effect. That 
plan has been drafted and is presented 
in this issue. It is subject to such modi- 
fication as time and the creative genius 
of the alumni may devise. It offers a 
channel through which the alumni may 
better take advantage of the ever- 
increasing contribution of the College. 

It is proposed that the transition shall 
be gradual. Later issues of THE Rec- 
orp will name the state directors, the 
regional directors to be appointed, and 
the clubs organized. These Teachers 
College clubs will not be exclusive af- 
fairs; rather they will be channels 
through which the new work of the 
College may be readily and quickly 
available to the alumni, and sources of 
critical evaluation whereby the work 
of the College may be made more serv- 
iceable to the cause of education. 

We ask your coéperation in order that 
College and Alumni alike may grow in 
the character and quality of their serv- 
ice to education. 


J. Cayce Morrison, President, 
Teachers College Alumni Association 
and Alumni Trustee 


A PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION 
OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


A. ORGANIZATION 
1. National Officers. 


President. 
First vice president. 


Second vice president. 
Secretary-treasurer. 


(Establish policy of making Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Educational Serv- 
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ice or some other officer of the 
College secretary-treasurer.) 

Executive Committee. To consist of 
the president, the outgoing presi- 
dent, the first vice president, the 
second vice president, and one 
member elected at large. 


. State Directors. One for each state. 


(Establish policy of serving consecu- 
tive terms.) 


. Regional Directors. Number inde- 


terminate, dependent upon the size 
of the state and the organization of 
its Teachers Associations—probably 
one for each section or zone of the 
state teachers association. Some 
states will not have regional direc- 
tors. Some regions will naturally in- 
clude areas from two or more states. 
Chairman of Local Groups in city, 
county, or other local school systems. 
One wherever ten or more alumni 
are interested. 


. SELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Local Chairman. Selected by any 
group of ten or more alumni who 
meet together and wish to organize; 
or, for purposes of organization, may 
be appointed by regional director 
with the advice or approval of state 
director. 


. Regional Directors. Selected at an- 


nual regional meeting by alumni 
present; or, in case of failure to 
elect, appointed by the state director 
with the advice or approval of the 
president. 


. State Directors. Selected at annual 


state meeting; or, in case of failure 
to elect, appointed by the president 
with the advice and approval of 
the executive committee. 

First and Second Vice Presidents. 
Nomination to be made for each 
office by ballot of state directors. 
The three highest names for each 
office to be placed upon election bal- 
lot. When nomination ballot fails 
to determine three highest, such list 
of three shall be determined by ex- 
ecutive committee. Election ballot 
to be sent to all state directors, re- 
gional directors, and local chairmen. 
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The majority ballot of these officers 
shall determine election. 


. President. The first vice president 


shall automatically become president. 
In case of death or inability to serve, 
the second vice president shall auto- 
matically become president. In case 
neither of the vice presidents should 
be available, the office of president 
shall be filled by appointment of the 
Dean with the advice and approval 
of the alumni trustees. 


. Secretary-Treasurer. To be ap- 


pointed by the remaining members 
of the executive committee. 


C. Term 
1. The length of term shall be one 


year. 


2. The term of officers shall be from 


July 1 to July 1. 


D. Duties OF OFFICERS 
1. Local Chairman. 


a. To secure names, official titles, 
and addresses of all Teachers 
College alumni in his district; to 
prepare and submit copies of this 
list to the state director and the 
secretary-treasurer. 

b. To assist the secretary-treasurer 
in securing and retaining member- 
ship. 

c. To call a meeting of the alumni 
of his district once a year, or 
oftener as occasion may require, 
to consider the policies of the As- 
sociation, the work of Teachers 
College, and ways and means of 
contributing to the cause of public 
education in their several com- 
munities. 

d. To advise the regional or state 
director and the secretary-treas- 
urer of the special activities of his 
group. 


2. Regional Directors. 


a. To encourage the organization of 
local clubs in all districts having 
ten or more Teachers College 
alumni. 

b. To locate all Teachers College 
alumni in districts having no local 
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chairman and to assist the secre- 
tary-treasurer in securing and re- 
taining their membership in the 
alumni association. 

ce. To call a meeting of the local 
chairmen or of alumni or both of 
his region annually or oftener as 
occasion may demand, to consider 
the policies of the Association, the 
work of Teachers College, and 
ways and means of contributing 
to the cause of public education 
in their several regions. 

d. To keep the state director and 
the secretary-treasurer informed 
as to the interests and activities 
of the several clubs or groups in 
his region. 


. State Directors. 


a. When necessary, with the ap- 
proval of the president, to appoint 
regional directors and through 
them to secure the appointment of 
local chairmen. 

b. To assist regional directors and 
the secretary-treasurer in the lo- 
cation and enrollment of Teachers 
College alumni. 

c. To call a meeting of regional di- 
rectors or of the alumni or both 
once a year or oftener as occa- 
sion may demand to consider the 
policies of the Association, the 
work of Teachers College, and 
ways and means of contributing 
to the cause of public education in 
the state. 

d. Through the president to advise 
the executive committee of the 
interest and work of the alumni 
in his state. 


The President. 


a. To call a meeting of state direc- 
tors annually in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence or the 
summer meeting of the National 
Education Association or both. 

6. To call a meeting annually or 
oftener, as occasion may demand, 
of the executive committee. 

¢. To keep in touch by correspond- 


ence or otherwise with the state 
directors. 

d. To advise with the Dean and the 
alumni trustees annually concern- 
ing the mutual interests of the 
College and the Alumni. 


5. Secretary-Treasurer. 


a. To keep the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the executive committee 
and of the annual or semiannual 
meetings of state directors. 

b. To assist the officers of the Asso- 
ciation in building up and retain- 
ing membership. 

c. To keep as complete a file as pos- 
sible of the membership of the 
Association. 

d. To edit news letters and assist in 
other publications. 

e. To digest the communications 
from state and regional directors 
and others for the benefit of the 
president and executive commit- 
tee. 


E. PusBLicaTION ProcraM (subject to ap- 
proval of the officers of the College) 


1. A news letter, mimeographed or 


printed, issued monthly or there- 
abouts, making available to all the 
outstanding accomplishments of 
Teachers College alumni in the 
cause of public education. 


. As soon as the financial status of the 


Association will permit, a monthly 
publication (excepting July and 
August) devoted to the news of the 
alumni and of Teachers College. 
This would include all the news of 
the alumni now printed in the Teach- 
ers College Record. 


. Issuance of the Teachers College 


Record as a quarterly, or on such 
basis as the College may determine. 


F. MEMBERSHIP 


1. As heretofore, any person who has 
attended Teachers College one or 
more terms, including Summer Ses- 
sion, shall be eligible for member- 
ship. 

2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall make 
an effort to enroll all graduate stu- 
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ALUMNI 


dents who have been at the College 
one or more terms. 


G. FINANCE 


1. Membership fees may be divided 
into three parts: 


a. A basic annual dues to include 
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membership in the association and 
subscription to the news letter and 
alumni news, if and when pub- 
lished. $1.00. 

b. A subscription to the Teachers 
College Record (optional). $2.50. 

c. An optional fee may be voted and 
used by each local club. 


Alumni Notes 


Mary D. Rausch (A.M. 1931) is su- 
pervising principal of Elementary School 
No. 1, Allentown, Pa. 

Margaret Hutchins (M.A. 1924), 
state supervisor of home economics and 
member of the bureau of home econom- 
ics, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y., was elected state president 
of the Home Economics Association for 
the years 1933-1935 at the April meeting 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Louisa L. Knabb (Summer Session 
1921, 1922, 1924, 1925) is teaching 
mathematics in the Northeast Junior 
High School, Reading, Pa. 

D. B. Krayhill (M.A. 1915), formerly 
superintendent of schools at Wheeling, 
W. Va., is now dean of New River 
State College, Montgomery, W. Va. 
This institution is gradually to become 
the training school for technicians in in- 
dustry and teachers of practical arts in 
the secondary schools of West Virginia. 

Jane H. Nicholson (M.A. 1909) is 
assistant director of kindergartens in the 
public schools of New York City. 

Samuel Engle Burr (M.A. 1925) is 
author of An Introduction to Progres- 
sive Education, published this year by the 
C. A. Gregory Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Thomas Woody (Ph.D. 1917), pro- 
fessor of history and comparative educa- 


tion at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been delivering special lectures on 
education at Swarthmore College since 
1931. Dr. Woody offered courses at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., during the summer, and will give 
a special series of lectures at Johns Hop- 
kins University, this academic year. 
Among his recent publications are 4 
History of Women’s Education in the 
United States and New Minds: New 
Men? The Emergency of the Soviet 
Citizen. 

Mary Sutton Phelan (M.A. 1927) is 
a teacher of personality training in the 
boys’ department, East Side Continua- 
tion School, New York City. 

Gladys Branegan (Ph.D. 1928) was 
appointed dean of the College of House- 
hold and Industrial Arts of Montana 
State College at the beginning of the 
academic year 1932-1933. This college 
includes the departments of applied art, 
home economics, and secretarial studies. 

E. I. F. Williams (M.A. 1920) taught 
philosophy of education at the New 
York State Teachers College, Albany, 
N. Y., during the summer. 

Ida B. Lacey (B.S. 1928) is complet- 
ing a five-year period of rural supervi- 
sion in the department of field service of 
the Connecticut Board of Education. 

Katherine Woodruff (M.A. 1930) is 
director of the Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau of Minneapolis, Minn. This 
bureau, in addition to its placement and 
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vocational counseling work, is operating 
a unique experimental clubhouse where 
unemployed girls can support themselves 
by temporary, part-time work until per- 
manent positions are found. 

W. D. Magginis (M.A. 1912) was di- 
rector of the summer school at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C., the past 
summer, in addition to carrying his regu- 
lar work in secondary education. 

Jacob S. Orleans (Ph.D. 1926) gave 
a course in educational measurements in 
the secondary school at the College of 
Education, College of the City of New 
York, during the spring session of 1933. 
Dr. Orleans is co-author of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, published by 
World Book Company. 

Paul A. Mertz (M.A. 1913), of the 
retail store training department, Sears 
Roebuck and Company, Chicago, IIL, 
gave an address on “Fallacies in Train- 
ing for Retailing” before the Illinois 
Vocational Association, which was pub- 
lished in the March 1933 issue of The 
Journal of Business Education. 

Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 1905), 
of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
announces that the University of Cali- 
fornia Press has accepted for publica- 
tion his report on The Financing of Pub- 
lic Educational Institutions in France. 
This report covers primary, secondary, 
and higher educational institutions in 
France and is the first of a series of 
studies which will constitute Volume 8 
of University of California Publications 
in Education. 

Sister Mary Regina Martin (B.S. 
1925) is superintendent of Mercy Hos- 
pital, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mary Clay (M.A. 1925) is a teacher 
in Westmoorland College, San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Bureau of Educational Service 


Recent changes in positions of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Allen, Hazel K., from director of na- 
tional camps, National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, to direc- 
tor of camp, Girl Scouts, New York City. 

Amstutz, Clarence E., from principal, 
Junior High School, Berlin, N. H., to prin- 
cipal, Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 

Anderson, Ella F., from house manager, 
Miss Ransom and Miss Bridges School, 
Piedmont, Calif., to dietitian, George 
School, Bucks County, Pa. 

Arnoldus, Anne, from teacher of home 
economics, High School, La Grande, Ore., 
to teacher of home economics, High School, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 

Bailey, Flora L., from instructor in 
physical education, High School, Sigour- 
ney, Iowa, to instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Junior and Senior High School, Sayre, 
Pa. 

Baker, Ethel H., from head of English 
department, Frances Shimer Junior Col- 
lege, Mount Carroll, Ill, to teacher of 
English and preceptress, Higgins Classi- 
cal Institute, Charleston, Me. 

Baker, John M., from professor of Eng- 
lish, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Ill., to head of English department, Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Bancroft, Lydia A., from acting head of 
art department, Women’s College, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Del., to super- 
visor and teacher of art, Public Schools, 
Milford and Houston, Del. 

Bankson, Bernice, from teacher of sixth 
grade, Public Schools, Oak Park, Ill. to 
fifth grade critic teacher, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 

Barnes, Earle W., from supervisor of 
music and instructor in science, Athens 
Community High School, Athens, Ill, to 
music instructor, Public Schools, Harrison, 
Nn. 

Barts, Adelaide, from extension service 
in home economics, Cornell University, 
New York, to home economics representa- 
tive, Hearn’s Community Service, New 
York State Counties. 
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Bayley, Francis C., from assistant in 
physical education, The Dalton School, 
New York City, to teacher of mathematics 
and Bible, Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass. 

Beck, Helen M., from critic teacher in 

kindergarten, State Teachers College, Yp- 
silanti, Mich., to first grade demonstration 
teacher, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J. 
Bedford, Fred L., from instructor in 
mathematics, Rye Country Day School, 
Rye, N. Y., to instructor in mathematics, 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Behm, Margaret E., from teacher of 
mathematics and science, Alfred High 
School, Alfred, N. Y., to teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Community School, 
Beirut, Syria. 

Bernard, Jessie M., from critic teacher 
of primary grades, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, to teacher of second 
grade, Public Schools, Millburn, N. J. 

Blodgett, Ellen F., from supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, York, Me., to 
teacher of music, Armstrong Junior Col- 
lege, Alderson, W. Va. 

Bogoslovsky, Christina S., from head of 
history department and dean of senior 
high school, Dalton School, New York 
City, to educational director, Cherry Lawn 
School, Darien, Conn. 

Borgwald, Edna, from supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Two Rivers, Wis., 
to instructor in public school music and 
supervisor of music, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Bourquin, Mary, kindergarten 
teacher, Brooklyn Free Kindergarten So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y., to kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Bowen, Frances B., from supervisor of 
foods, School for the Deaf, West Trenton, 
N. J., to dietitian, Olean General Hospital, 
Olean, N. Y. 

Bowman, Maybeth, from instructor in 
public school music and supervisor of mu- 
sic in the training school, State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Neb., to supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers and instructor in music, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brandenburg, Edna A., from principal, 
Elmer Avenue School, Schenectady, N. Y., 
to principal, Elementary School, Summit, 

N. J. 
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Bratton, Robert, elected supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Belvidere, N. J. 

Briggs, Natalie C., from instructor in 
tap dancing, Bronx Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, New York City, to direc- 
tor of physical education for girls, High 
School, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

Brookman, Alice M., from finance secre- 
tary, National Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Association, New York City, to 
director of religious work with young 
people, Church of the Epiphany, New York 
City. 

Brown, Lois Enid, from psychologist, 
Rice Junior High School, Stamford, Conn., 
to psychologist, Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 

Bunnell, Ernestine, from instructor in 
physical education, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, to instructor in physical 
education, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Burdick, Raymond S., from superintend- 
ent of schools, Watertown, N. Y., to super- 
intendent of schools, Huntington, L. I. 

Campbell, Frank C., from practice teach- 
ing in woodshop and mechanical drawing, 
Central High School, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, to instructor in industrial arts, Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind, Watertown, 
Mass. 

Carpenter, Clarice, from associate edi- 
tor, Woman’s Institute, Scranton, Pa., to 
teacher of clothing and art, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Chatterton, Joy, from nursery school 
teacher, Babcock Nursery School, New 
York City, to nursery school teacher, pri- 
vate school, Burlington, Vt. 

Davis, H. M., elected supervising prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, River Edge, N. J. 

Dixon, M. Vista, from teacher of home 
economics, City Night School, High Point, 
N. C., to dean of girls, Tamassee D. A. R. 
School for Girls, Tamassee, S. C. 

Dotson, Harry L., from superintendent 
of schools, Hayden, Colo., to superintend- 
ent of schools, Delta, Colo. 

Dugan, Grace G., from instructor in 
physical education, High School, Palmyra, 
N. J., to instructor in physical education, 
Washington Irving Schools, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 

Dundon, Lynn, from principal of High 
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School, Meadville, Pa., to instructor in 
science, Public Schools, Summit, N. J. 

Erdahl, Gladys B., appointed teacher of 
history, High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Fair, Eugene, Jr., from teacher of social 
studies, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., to teacher of history, High School, 
Millburn, N. J. 

Farrar, Agnes R., from supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
to teacher of art, New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Farwell, Helen M., appointed head of 
social studies department, Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Felty, Lola A., from supervisor of 
teacher training, Averett College, Danville, 
Va., to supervisor of teacher training, 
Crescent College, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Finley, John, appointed junior high 
school music teacher, Junior High School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Fitz-Simons, Marian J., social 
worker, Children’s Center, Detroit, Mich., 
to psychologist, Brookside School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

Flickinger, Ida May, from research as- 
sistant for United States Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, to 
girl scout field captain, Girl Scouts, Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 

Flowers, Clarissa, from teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Public Schools, Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., to teacher of third grade, 
Public Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Fuller, Margaret M., from music in- 
structor, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to instructor in music, 
River Avenue School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Gardner, Evelyn, from dean of women, 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan., to 
dean of women, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Glazik, Irene, appointed commercial 
teacher, Briarcliff Junior College, Briar- 
cliff, N. Y. 

Gove, Marian, from teacher of second 
grade, John Dewey School, Hollywood, 
Calif., to kindergarten teacher, Brooklyn 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gravely, Mrs. Cora, from director, 
Neighborhood School, New York City, to 
principal, Greenacres Elementary School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Gulian, Edward, from coach and 


teacher, High School, Phoenixville, Pa., to 
director of physical and health education, 
Ashland High School, Ashland, Pa. 

Hagamen, Wilbur D., from supervisor 
of physical education and varsity coach of 
all sports, Gilboa Central School, Gilboa, 
N. Y., to instructor in physical education, 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Haines, E. Marian, from teacher of so- 
cial studies in seventh and eighth grades, 
Friends School, Media, Pa., to teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa. 

Hall, Victorine, from teacher of first 
grade, Greenvale School, Roslyn, N. Y., to 
teacher of first grade, The Buckley School, 
New York City. 

Hamilton, Sallye, from educational di- 
rector, Wheatsworth Co., Hamburg, N. J,, 
to home economics representative, Hearn’s 
Community Service. 

Hand, Harold C., appointed assistant 
professor of education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Calif. 

Hanson, Ruth, from teacher of primary 
grades, Public Schools, Gayville, S. D., to 
teacher of third grade, Public Schools, 
Yankton, S. D. 

Harby, Samuel F., from instructor in 
physical education and hygiene, Columbia 
College, New York City, to principal and 
instructor in physical education, Monte- 
zuma Mountain School for Boys, Los Gatos, 
Calif. 

Hartshorn, Elizabeth, from director of 
physical education, Mrs. Day’s School, 
New Haven, Conn., to instructor in physi- 
cal education, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn. 

Hasbrouck, Eleanor, from teacher of 
third grade, The Spence School, New York 
City, to teacher of fourth grade, Great 
Neck Preparatory School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Haskins, Natalie, from kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., 
to nursery school teacher, Frances Stern 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Hatchett, Elizabeth, from instructor in 
mathematics and chemistry, Glasgow 
High School, Glasgow, Ky., to teacher of 
chemistry, Newtown High School, Elm- 
hurst, L. I. 

Hedges, Blanche B., from teacher of 
mathematics, The Gardner School, New 
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York City, to teacher of mathematics, 
Ogontz School for Girls, Rydal, Pa. 

Hendren, Marjorie F., from teacher of 
English, High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
to teacher of English, High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Henneberger, Russell, appointed teacher 
of English, High School, Newville, Pa. 

Herring, John P., appointed director of 
education, State Training School, War- 
wick, N. Y. 

Hoch, George, from commercial instruc- 
tor, High School, Woodmere, L. I., to com- 
mercial instructor, High School, Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

Horst, Elmer, from science teacher, 
Seward Park High School, New York City, 
to teacher of physics and chemistry, High 
School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Humphrey, Margaret, from teacher of 
household arts, L. I. Wright High School, 
Ironwood, Mich., to instructor in clothing, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hunter, Willie (Miss), from mathe- 
matics instructor, High School, Sarasota, 
Fla., to instructor in mathematics, Cox Col- 
lege, College Park, Ga. 

Hutchings, Roland L., from instructor in 
civil engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to teacher of mathematics 
and science, Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Jacoby, Julia, from nursery school su- 
pervisor, Psychiatric Clinic, New York 
Hospital, New York, N. Y., to director of 
nursery school, Elmira College, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Jeager, Martha H., appointed professor 
of psychology, Richmond Division, College 
of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 

Johnson, Borghild M., from teacher of 
home economics, High School, Rye, N. Y., 
to teacher of home economics and prin- 
cipal, High School, Crystal Lake, Iowa. 

Kentopp, H. E., appointed principal, 
Elmwood School, East Orange, N. J. 

Kestner, Hilda, from assistant in demon- 
stration school, State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Md., to teacher of fourth grade, 
Public Schools, East Hampton, N. Y. 

Kilander, Holgar F., from professor of 
biology and hygiene, Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J., to dean and head of science 
department, Panzer College, East Orange, 
N. 
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King, Alice, from instructor in physical 
education, Deerfield Shields High School, 
Highland Park, IIl., to instructor in physi- 
cal education, High School, North Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Lacy, Rhoderic L., appointed principal, 

Jeffersonville High School, Jeffersonville, 
N. Y. 
Land, William M., from principal, High 
School, Lyndhurst, N. J., to supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Middlesex Bor- 
ough, N. J. 

Limbert, Paul M., appointed associate 
in New College, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Lingle, Nan, from director of girls’ 
work, Ellis Memorial Settlement, Boston, 
Mass., to instructor in quantity cookery, 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Linzy, Harriet A., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Morris Central Rural School, Morris, 
N. Y., to teacher of English, Goshen, N. Y. 

Lorenz, Jennie, from teacher of speech, 
High School, Sheboygan, Wis., to instruc- 
tor in speech, Louisiana Institute of Tech- 
nology, Ruston, La. 

Los, Walter, from instructor in science, 
Pierson High School, Sag Harbor, N. Y., 
to principal, High School, Shelter Island, 
N. Y. 

Lovelace, Mayme, from assistant in 
cookery department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to teacher of home 
economics, New Jersey State School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Loveland, Mary Hoyt, from head of 
English department, Washington Seminary, 
Washington, Pa., to teacher of English, 
Gateway School, New York City. 

McCarthy, Mary, from teacher of fourth 
grade, Public Schools, Madison, N. J., to 
teacher of fourth grade, Public Schools, 
Florham Park, N. J. 

McCormack, Margaret, from  superin- 
tendent of schools, Rutland, Vt., to super- 
visor of elementary grades and teacher of 
junior high school geography, Public 
Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 

McCue, Ella F., from director of home 
service institute, Judson C. Burns, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to instructor in foods and 
nutrition, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

McCullough, Ashley M., elected super- 


intendent of schools, Fairfield, Conn. 
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McGee, Loye A., from lecturer in health 
and physical education, Seth Low Junior 
College, Columbia University, to director 
of physical education, High School, Rye 
Neck, N. Y. 

Mcllwraith, Isa R., from organist and 
director, Paramus Reformed Church, 
Ridgewood, N. J., to organist, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McMullen, H. E., from instructor in 
French and music, High School, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., to instructor in French and 
music, High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Manwell, Everett A., from graduate as- 
sistant in zodlogy, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to teacher of science and 
mathematics, High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Marles, Laura, from personnel officer, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., to in- 
formation secretary, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mason, Catherine, from adviser of girls, 
Government Indian High School, Albu- 
querque, N. M., to adviser to senior girls, 
Woodycrest, Bronx, N. Y. 

Milne, Margaret A., from assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, Women’s City Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to director of Laura 
Spelman Hall, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, New York City. 

Molison, Lucille, from teacher of first 
grade, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y., to 
teacher of primary grades, MacDuffie 
Country Day School, Springfield, Mass. 

Montgomery, Gaylord C., from instruc- 
tor in mathematics and science, Old Trail 
School, Akron, Ohio, to teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, High School, Harrison, 
N. Y. 

Moreland, Eleanor B., from assistant 
personnel officer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to house director, State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Moreland, Helen H., from dean of resi- 
dence, Mills College, Mills College, Calif., 
to dean of women, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Morgan, Kenneth B., from instructor in 
mathematics, State Normal School, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., to instructor in mathematics, 
High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Murphy, Margaret, appointed dean of 
women, Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University, Langston, Okla. 


Neal, Emily A., appointed assistant 
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teacher of mathematics, The 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Neely, Wayne C., appointed instructor in 
sociology, Westminster College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Neis, Frances M., appointed teacher of 
history, High School, Charles City, lowa. 

Novotny, Raymond J., from student in- 
structor in physical education and athletics, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to head coach of athletics, High 
School, Batavia, N. Y. 

Oas, E. J., elected superintendent of 
schools, Bessemer, Mich. 

Olmstead, Rossiter, from instructor in 
science, Kamehameha School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to instructor in elementary science, 
Metairie Park Country Day School, New 
Orleans, La. 

Osgood, Franklin T., from instructor in 
mathematics, the Harley School, Rochester, 
N. Y., to mathematics and athletics instruc- 
tor, Brookside School, Montclair, N. J. 

Ostrander, Raymond H., from principal, 
Union School, Springwater, N. Y., to su- 
pervising principal, High School, Cale- 
donia, N. Y. 

Parr, Gertrude E., appointed Girl Re- 
serve Secretary, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Lowell, Mass. 

Pieper, Flora A., from _ nutritionist, 
American Red Cross, St. Joseph, Mo., to 
dietitian, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 

Pence, Amos C., appointed principal, 
Main Street Elementary School, Hunting- 
ton, L. I. 

Potgieter, Martha, from research worker 
in nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to chemist in research (nutri- 
tion), Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Prescott, Anvilla, appointed assistant to 
dean of women, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Preston, Everett C., principal, 
Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
director of instruction, Public Schools, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Quinn, John F., from teacher of English, 
High School, Westport, Mass., to teacher 
of English, High School, Harrison, N. Y. 

Redka, Eugenia, appointed professor of 
art, College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Reed, Elizabeth L., appointed supervisor 
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of church school, All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York City. 

Reich, Alice, from kindergarten teacher, 
Friends School, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
teacher of first grade, Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y. 

Rutherford, Dorothy, from instructor in 
health education, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Istanbul, Turkey, to di- 
rector of health education, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Sahlstrom, John W., elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Elmira Heights, N. Y. 

Seasholtz, Mary B. (Mrs.), from fine 
arts instructor, Watchung School, Mont- 
clair, N. J., to teacher of fine arts, Hillside 
School, Montclair, N. J. 

Shafer, Marie G., appointed social di- 
rector, Seth Low Hall, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Shaffer, Catharine, from teacher of 
fourth grade, Public Schools, North Mer- 
rick, L. I., to teacher of fifth grade, Public 
School, West Hempstead, L. I. 

Shannon, Anna, from second grade critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Danbury, 
Conn., to teacher of second grade, Public 
Schools, Brookline, Mass. 

Shay, Mary, from commercial teacher, 
High School, Nyack, N. Y., to commercial 
teacher, High School, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Sheehy, Emma, from assistant in kin- 
dergarten, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to kinder- 
garten teacher, Woodmere Academy, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 

Shephard, Lillie, appointed second asso- 
ciate general secretary, Young Women's 
Christian Association of City of New York. 

Shepherd, Homer P., elected supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Lyndhurst, N. Y. 

Shoemaker, Ward A., appointed princi- 
pal, High School, Madison, N. J. 

Shuman, Rachel W., appointed teacher 
of physics, Senior High School, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Shuttlesworth, Joseph G., from instruc- 
tor in mathematics, High School, Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., to instructor in mathematics, 
High School, Summit, N. J. 

Simmons, Mary McKee, from director of 
Columbia Dames Nursery School, New 
York City, to teacher of first grade, 
Springside School, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Skinner, Frances B., from assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
to director of practice house, Pine Manor 
Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Smith, George Kerry, from teacher of 
social sciences, Public Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa, to teacher of social sciences, Public 
Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Smyer, Mary W., appointed director of 
girls’ club, Union Methodist Church, New 
York City. 

Snyder, Harold E., appointed teacher of 
German and history, High School, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Sowers, Eldon J., appointed principal, 
Lower Makefield Township High School, 
Yardley, Pa. 

Sparling, Edward J., appointed educa- 
tional director, Christodora House, New 
York City. 

Stevenson, Ailsie, from teacher of home 
economics, Laboratory Schools, University 
of Chicago, to head of home economics de- 
partment, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Stewart, James I., appointed teacher of 
social sciences, Cleveland High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Sturges, Sarah E. D., from executive, 
National School, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, to self-government officer, 
Long Lane Farm, Middletown, Conn. 

Swalin, Benjamin, instructor in music 
and literature, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Swanson, Herbert, appointed teacher of 
Latin, Barnard School for Boys, New York, 
N. Y. 

Taylor, Abram R., elected supervising 
principal, Elementary Schools, New Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

Tenny, Mildred, from teacher of third 
grade, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, to teacher of third grade, Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tompkins, M. Bernece, from teacher of 
fourth grade, Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, to 
teacher of seventh grade, Calhoun School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Troeger, Elsie M., from assistant man- 
ager of Japanese Room, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., to manager, Women’s Faculty 
Club, Columbia University. 

Tyrrell, Ethel, from instructor in art, 
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Elementary School, Garden City, L. L., to 
instructor in fine arts, The Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Unzicker, Cecilia E., from director of 
remedial department, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to assistant director of training 
school, State Teachers College, California, 
Pa. 

Van Doren, Harold S., from science in- 
structor, Dearborn Morgan School, Orange, 
N. J., to science instructor, High School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

Vette, Marguerite U., from head of his- 
tory department, Woodmere Academy, 
Woodmere, N. Y., to teacher of history, 
Pelham High School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Wait, Jessie I., from teacher of first 
grade, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to third grade critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y. 

Walker, Kathryn, from supervisor of 
music, Berne Schools, Berne, Ind., to su- 
pervisor of music, elementary schools, 
Edgewater, N. J. 

Walton, Mary E., from house director, 
The Parkside, New York City, to house 
director, William Smith College, Geneva, 

Warren, Arthur E., from principal, 
Homer Academy, Homer, N. Y., to prin- 
cipal, High School, Katonah, N. Y. 

Washburn, Betty, from instructor in 
physical education, Old Trail School, 
Akron, Ohio, to director of physical edu- 
cation, Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Watson, Vesta, from second grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., to first grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kan. 

Wellman, Rowena, from head of com- 
mercial department, Southwestern Teach- 
ers College, Weatherford, Okla., to instruc- 
tor in commercial education, Junior Col- 
lege, Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Whitehouse, Helen L., appointed teacher 
of history, High School, Absarokee, Mont. 

Wiencke, Mary M. (Mrs.), from teacher 
of science, Missoula County High School, 
Missoula, Mont., to teacher of science and 
mathematics, High School, Hempstead, 
Wilmarth, John, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Garden City, 
& 

Wilson, Harold F., from instructor in 
history, Columbia University, to instruc- 
tor in social sciences, Junior College, Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone. ‘ 

Wisely, Katherine C., from school health 
consultant, National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, New York City, to assistant super- 
visor of nutrition, Emergency Home Re- 
lief Bureau, New York City. 

Woolf, Ethel M., from supervisor of 
elementary art, Public Schools, Ironwood, 
Mich., to instructor in art education, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Woolley, Neil O., appointed teacher of 
history and physical education, West Ley- 
den High School, West Leyden, N. Y. 

Zierler, Ruth, appointed teacher of danc- 
ing, D’Aranti School, New York City. 


